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INTRODUCTION 

IN April 1921 the House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization 
published four volumes ( 1 490 pages) of "Hearings" entitled "Japanese 
Immigration." They contain the verbatim reports of all the testimony taken 
by the Committee during its sittings in San Francisco, Sacramento, Stockton, 
Angel Island, Fresno, Livingston, Turlock, Auburn and Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia and in Seattle and Tacoma, Washington. 

Sessions were held on July 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21, 
26, 27, 28, 29 and August 2nd and 3rd. Of the fifteen members of 
the House Committee eight were in attendance. After completing the Hear- 
ings in Central California the Committee divided, one group going to 
Southern California, and the other to Washington. Two and oftentimes 
three sessions were held each day. One hundred and fifty- four different 
individuals appeared before the Committee as witnesses. Many of them 
presented carefully prepared statements, some of which were extensive dis- 
cussions of the entire Japanese question. These are all published either in 
the course of the Hearings or in the appendixes. 

The toil of the Committee was arduous as may well be inferred from 
the foregoing statement. A satisfactory index at the close of the Hearings 
gives the name of every witness and also the names of most of the organiza- 
tions and interests seeking to inform the Committee. 

A significant and valuable feature of the Hearings was the large amount 
of time and printed space allowed the Japanese. They seemed eager to 
supply the Committee with facts. The Committee on its part seemed glad 
to have the Japanese state their case fully and freely. 

The published volumes accordingly contain an enormous amount of 
fresh discussion of the Japanese situation in California and Washington. 
The Hearings are published verbatim, in chronological order and inevitably 
give the impression of a vast hodge podge of undigested and unarranged 
raw material. They show the influences to which the Committee was sub- 
jected and also the reactions and prevailing spirit of the Committee. The 
biases and prejudices of the witnesses also stand out with vivid clearness. 

The purpose of this critical examination of the Hearings is to pick out 
their salient features and most significant values. We especially desire to 
learn what light, if any, the "Hearings" throw on the question whether or 
not Congress should heed the clamorous calls of California's politicians for 
drastic anti-Japanese legislation. 
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The Purpose and Scope of the Hearings 

The purpose and scope of the Hearings are not defined in the pub- 
lished text Apparently the Committee was ready to hear anything and 
everything which anybody wanted to say about the Japanese. Only rarely 
does it appear that the Committee was conscious of a distinction between 
State interests and national interests. 

This lack of a clear definition of the exact object in view, left the door 
wide open for aimless ramblings and wanderings and for the introduction 
of a vast amount of material which in point of fact is quite irrelevant. 

What then was the legitimate purposes of the Hearings? Since the 
Committee was a Congressional Committee and since Congress has been 
urged by California's legislators, politicians and by Governor Stephens to 
enact drastic anti- Japanese legislation, the legitimate purpose of the Com- 
mittee in going to California and in giving Hearings on the Japanese question 
must necessarily have been to seek light on the duty of Congress. More 
specifically the purpose of the Hearings must have been — 

1. To find out as definitely as possible what kind of Congressional 
legislation was desired by the citizens, of California and Washington. 

2. To verify the alleged facts adduced in support of the demands for 
drastic legislation. 

3. To determine whether or not the proposed legislation would in reality 
solve the alleged difficulties. 

Whatever went beyond these points — whatever for instance dealt ex- 
clusively with State interests such as alleged Japanese violation of state laws 
in the purchase or leasing of agricultural lands would obviously be irrelevant. 
Whether Japanese farmers work eight or twelve or sixteen hours a day; 
whether they get lower or higher wages than white men ; whether Japanese 
tend to keep or disregard their contracts ; whether or not white families move 
out when Japanese move in to a given area and many similar questions would 
seem to be matters over which Congress has no jurisdiction and therefore 
beyond the scope of the Committee's Hearings. 

There were two subjects upon which the Committee might well have 
concentrated the most careful attention as throwing much needed light on 
the duty of Congress. 

First — the question of the observance by the Japanese Government of 
the Gentlemen s Agreement Obviously, this is a crucial question. If the 
Agreement is in fact being faithfully administered, Congress would hardly 
be justified in passing drastic legislation based on charges that the Agree- 
ment is being violated. The Agreement is either being observed or it is 
not. This question the Committee might well have studied exhaustively. 
If the Agreement is in fact being violated, the duty of the Administration 
or of Congress to take appropriate action is clear. 
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Second — the question as to the character of American born children of 
Japanese parentage and as to their capacity for becoming Americanized. 
Will they or will they not make loyal and patriotic American citizens, able 
to take their places as wholesome elements in our body politic, functioning 
successfully in our American democracy? The importance of this question 
arises from the demand by the agitators for an amendment to our Federal 
Constitution denying citizenship to American born children of Asiatic 
parentage. 

The Gentlemen's Agreement 

The arrangement between the American and Japanese Governments 
for the regulation of Japanese labor immigration to Continental United 
States was not a treaty but only a mutual arrangement of an administrative 
nature and depended entirely on the good faith and confidence in each 
other by both Governments. It has therefore popularly been called the 
"Gentlemen's Agreement;" and being an agreement or understanding rather 
than a treaty, it has never been published, although its essential features 
have been repeatedly given in the Annual Reports of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration. 

The first published statement of that "Agreement" is found in the 
Report for 1908 (p. 125), and reads in part as follows: 

"In order that the best results might follow from an enforcement of the 
regulations an understanding was reached with Japan that the existing policy 
of discouraging the emigration of its subjects of the laboring classes to Con- 
tinental United States should be continued and should, by cooperation of the 
Governments, be made as effective as possible. This understanding contemplates 
that the Japanese Government shall issue passports to Continental United States 
only to such of its subjects as are non-laborers or are laborers, who, in coming 
to the continent, seek to resume a formerly acquired domicile, to join a parent, 
wife, or children residing there, or to assume active control of an already pos- 
sessed interest in a farming enterprise in this country; so mat the three classes 
of laborers entitled to receive passports have come to be designated 'former 
residents,* 'parents, wives or children of residents,' and 'settled agriculturists.' 
With respect to Hawaii, the Japanese Government of its own volition stated 
that, experimentally at least, the issuance of passports to members of the 
laboring classes proceeding thence would be limited to 'former residents' and 
'parents, wives or children of residents.' The said Government has also been 
exercising a careful supervision over the subject of the emigration of its labor- 
ing class to foreign contiguous territory." 

In his Report for 1919 (p. 55), Mr. Caminetti makes the following 
statement : 

"It will be remembered that the passport agreement, which was made in 
1907, provides, in effect, that Japan will not issue passports good for Con- 
tinental United States to laborers, unless such laborers are coming to resume 
a formerly acquired domicile; to join a parent, husband, or children; or to 
assume active control of an already possessed interest in a farming enterprise 
in this country. While the agreement relates only to immigration to Continental 
United States, Japan soon voluntarily extended the same provisions to the 
movement to Hawaii, so that in effect all immigration of J apace**. V*Sbw«k%\% 
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subject to its terms. Non-laborers, of course, are not affected and are free 
to come and go under the same conditions which obtain in the case of aliens 
of other nationalities.'* 

Three Classes of Witnesses 

Those who appeared before the Committee may be profitably divided 
into three groups: 

First, those who desired drastic anti-Japanese legislation by Congress. 
They declared with one accord their own freedom from ill-will and pre- 
judice, affirmed their patriotic zeal and insisted that their motives were 
entirely due to desire to prevent a present Japanese menace from developing 
into a frightful national disaster. They charged Japan with violating the 
Agreement, insisted that the Japanese have an ominously high birthrate 
and that if the present conditions are continued, Japanese domination of 
the Pacific Coast States in the not distant future is certain. The remedy 
they desired is drastic legislative action by Congress as well as by the State. 

Second, those who regarded the anti-Japanese agitation of the former 
group as unfair and untruthful. The Gentlemen's Agreement they regarded 
as being faithfully administered. The proposed State and Congressional 
legislation they regarded as both needless and dangerous. 

Third, the Japanese themselves. Their purpose in appearing before the 
Committee was to refute what they regard as the tissue of misunderstanding 
and misrepresentation that had been put in circulation by anti- Japanese 
agitators, politicians and the partisan press. 

Those who belong to the first group rarely have close personal relations 
with Japanese. Many of them have come into unpleasant economic com- 
petition and have developed feelings of hostility. They profess, indeed, 
not to regard the Japanese as an inferior race, but only as a different race. 

Those who belong to the second group were men and women who have 
in one way or another established rather intimate personal relations with the 
Japanese, such as school teachers, Christian workers, pastors, lawyers and 
those who have made longer or shorter visits to Japan. 

The writer has laboriously gone through the 1 490 pages of the Hearings 
and has attempted impartially to cull out the most significant statements of 
the principal witnesses. He has deemed it preferable to give verbatim 
quotations rather than summaries in his own words. This helps preserve 
the personal flavor. The witnesses in each group are presented in chrono- 
logical order. He has, however, confined his citation of witnesses to those 
heard in California, except that a few young Japanese witnesses from 
Seattle have been included. These are typical. Effort has been made to 
condense, by omission of repetitions and of all questions where the replies 
show what the questions must have been. 

Material in square brackets consists of explanations or condensations 
by the writer. 
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I. 

THE TESTIMONY 

A. Anti-Japanese Witnesses 
Senator James D. Phelan 

San Francisco, July 12, 1920, pp. 3-34. 

Chairman: Senator Phelan, we will open these Hearings by asking a 
statement from you. . . . 

Senator Phelan : Mr. Chairman, I suppose you understand that this ques- 
tion covers a wide field. ... I consider it ("California and the Oriental," 
issued by the State Board of Control) a very convincing document and care- 
. fully prepared and doubtless true in every respect. Those who differ with the 
views of myself and the Governor will doubtless in their testimony before you 
impugn some of the statements made. 

I would be very much interested to hear how they can disprove the facts 
which have been brought form by this report. For a long time in California 
those who dissented, and I may say they are very few, called out for facts, and 
now the facts have been produced in an official document, which confirms every- 
thing that has been said growing out of observation and study. I myself before 
I made any statements affecting this situation, verified them. I visited the im- 
migration station at Angel Island to verify and have the truth and as near as 
possible vouched with my own eyes as to the picture brides and then I sounded 
the alarm. It was at first denied and then it was confirmed. In the matter of 
smuggling of Japanese over the border, I visited Tia Juana, Mexicali, Calexico 
and Audrade. There I had the testimony of the immigration inspectors mem- 
selves and yet that was disputed and is still disputed. I heard that with the 
connivance of the Japanese Consul in Southern California, Japanese were 
smuggled ashore from ships en route to South America temporarily laying to 
in Los Angeles Harbor, where under the regulations of the department, no one 
could visit the ships. The Consul certified the bonafides of certain ''relatives 
and friends'* who wished to see them on board, and they arranged, by providing 
them with money and charts, how to make surreptitious entry into California. 
That I had officially verified, yet it was stoutly denied. In the matter of 
acquisition of large tracts of land in Southern California on the southern 
border, I made that discovery and gave it to the public. And by these means 
my only object here is to give you information in order to have a sound public 
sentiment behind this movement. . . . When you are dealing with people who 
falsify, use subterfuges, evasions, prevarications and untruths, you have to be 
very careful. I notice . . . that a certain Colonel John P. Irish is going 
to testify before you. He is a well known character in California. ... he 
has always allied himself with what in a public sense is a wrong cause. In 
other words, he is a clever gentleman who lends his talents for the advocacy of 
other people's causes and I suppose he does not lose anything by it except 
in the way of public esteem. He has issued a circular here called "The 
Anti-Japanese Pogrom — Facts versus the Falsehoods of Senator Phelan and 
Others." . . . I just picked it up this morning. . . . 
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Mr. Vailc: This document can be made a part of the official record? 

Chairman: Yet. (It follows.) 

[Senator Phelan then referred at some length to the Magdalena Bay ques- 
tion and introduced parts of Senate Documents, Nos. 996 and 694, (April, 
1912) in order to show that Japan has sinister naval designs against the United 
States. Strange to say, however, the correspondence introduced explicitly states 
(Secretary Knox) that "from all the information the Committee (Foreign Rela- 
tions) has been able to procure the Government of no other country has con- 
cerned itself with acquiring or has made any attempt to acquire possession of 
Magdalena Bay and the land about it.'*] 

Senator Phelan: Now to answer the question of Representative Raker; 
there has fallen into my hands a letter which would doubtless indicate that the 
Japanese Association of America is financing this propaganda. . . . First a 
letter of November 7, 1919, addressed to Hon. William D. Stephens, Governor 
of California . . . signed by George Shima, President of the Japanese As- 
sociation of America. It seems to me a very reasonable letter; yet because I 
gave it to the public, the Japanese Association has seen fit to deny its authenti- 
city. ... I have not spoken to the Governor, but he is quoted as saying 
mat he never received the letter. ... I may say that these letters which have 
fallen into my hands, came as voluntary offerings to me from people who are 
interested in the cause. How they got possession of them I do not know and I 
did not initiate anything either directly or indirectly to acquire the private 
correspondence of the Japanese Association; yet I received several copies of 
letters emanating from that source^ This is one of them. . . . They came 
through the mail to me from a gentleman who subsequently called on me and 
asked that his identity be not revealed. I suppose that in some way or an- 
other they were taken from the office of the Association, but that is only my 
surmise and they may have been intercepted in the mail. . . . 

Here is another letter which I got in the same way and it has given 
Dr. Gulick many sleepless nights! He asked me twice where I got the letter, 
never denying its authenticity. . . . This was written by K. K. Kawa- 
kami ... a most active propagandist and leader. . . . He proposes to 
bring Dr. Gulick to California . . . at the expense of somebody for the 
purpose of enlightening the California public on this subject I .... 

By a strange coincidence there fell into my hands another letter from 
a mysterious source . . . from K. K. Kawakami to none other than Colonel 
John P. Irish of December 29, 1919. .. . So there is evidence for what it 
is worth of the chief propagandist of the Japanese Association correcting 
Colonel Irish's proofs, directing him what to do, and telling him that if he 
is going to write any more letters to come to his office to write them. He 
probably wants to exercise his authority as employer over employee. . . . 

In some regions sixty to seventy per cent of the school children occupying 
the same class rooms with white children are Japanese and in many cases 
the Japanese school boy is so large that he is not in the same aged class with 
the young girls of his age. . . . 

They (Japanese) occupy a farm theretofore occupied by white men, women 
and children, and the house is reduced to a hovel while the orchard blooms. 
There is no home life, no community life. As in Florin . . . you will 
now see nothing but these Japanese hovels and intensive cultivation. . . . 

The Japanese are a masterful race and their object is to control and 
not work for wages. I would look upon the Census figures with suspicion. 
. . . The Gentlemen's Agreement has not been an effective exclusion agreement. 
... It is their misfortune that they do not assimilate ... it is biologically 
impossible. . . . An Amendment to the Constitution which would deny citizen - 
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ship to the children of those who are themselves ineligible to citizenship is 
perhaps the only remedy. . . . There is this trouble in dealing with Japan — 
our Consular and diplomatic representatives are careful to avoid friction. . . . 
I do not know how we can get rid of those who are here. It might be better 
to segregate them. ... I understand there are seventy-six Buddhist temples 
in California and the worship is called Shintoism, which is known as Emperor 
Worship. . . . The Japanese are an immoral people. They have no con- 
ception of the relations which obtain between people in the western world. . . . 
It seems like Japan cares little whether she owns California if she can use it, 
where she has her people in colonies, ruled by her consuls. . . . All of this 
money (earned by Japanese) goes back to Japan. . . . Nothing can be said 
against their industrious habits, but they are not made of the stuff from which 
American citizens are made. We have other obligations than the acquisition 
of more wealth. . . . 

They come in under various disguises, as students, professional men, 
travelers, merchants and art dealers. They also come in surreptitiously over the 
border and through the ports under various disguises, carrying passports, and 
the only way to meet it is by exclusion. . . . The Japanese should also be 
registered, otherwise you can not identify mem. . . . 

Their whole system is so infested with evasions and falsifications mat the 
bare figures (of arrivals and departures) cannot mean anything. We should 
have the actual testimony of the immigration officers. . . . 

I have no proposition before Congress . . . for interfering with those 
who are here. They came in under the treaty and I do not suppose we will 
disturb them. What we desire now is to prevent this continuing problem. . . . 

I will not say there are no Japanese, but they are very rare, who have 
assimilated American ideas. They are really Japanese in spirit and they 
owe their allegiance to the Mikado. There may be men among them who are 
capable of assimilating American ideas . . . but they are incapable of 
assimilating with our people and bringing up American families, contributing 
to our common stock and community life. . . . 

Mr. V. S. McClatchy 

Sacramento, California, July 1 3, 1 920, pp. 206-2 1 5 ; 220-244 ; 
281-284; 338-346. 

I am in the newspaper business . publisher of the Sacramento 

Bee. ... I have studied it (the Japanese question) for some time. . . . 
and have written several articles. . . . First let me say that my attitude in 
this matter is entirely unprejudiced. . . . May I ask you to consider care- 
fully . . . these points: 

First. The practical impossibility of assimilating the Japanese, or making 
good and dependable American citizens out of them. 

Second. The determination with which they are bent on making a per- 
manent place for themselves in this country through their methods of peaceful 
penetration, and notwithstanding any objection we may have thereto. 

Third. The hopelessness of any attempt by Americans to meet them 
in economic competition, or in birthrate. 

Fourth. The certainty that unless protective measures are at once 
adopted they will secure control of the country, first, through economic com- 
petition and finally through force of numbers. 

Fifth. The criminal unwisdom of permitting any foreign nation, however 
friendly, to be the sole judge of what immigration shall be admitted to our 
land. That is our present policy with Japan. 
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Sixth. The absolute necessity, along the line of self-preservation, of 
applying the same exclusion policy as to Japanese that has been effective for 
years in regard to Chinese. 

Seventh. The imperative necessity of applying the remedy now while 
we can. 

When it is remembered that this prolific race is unassimilable in the great 
American melting pot, and invincible in economic competition with our people, 
the gravity of the problem is apparent. 

It (the Gentlemen's Agreement) is an iniquitous arrangement, and its terms 
have been constantly violated, in letter and in spirit by Japan, and not properly 
enforced by our country. . . . We surrendered the right absolutely to an- 
other nation to decide the admissibility of the applicant, a blunder on the part 
of a first class power for which there can be no possible excuse. 

Since 1910 it is estimated they (the Chinese) have decreased ten per cent. 
The Japanese, under the Gentlemen's Agreement in the same territory have 
multiplied six-fold in twenty years from 1900 to date; that is from 24,326 to 
150,000, which is the present estimated population. 

The agreement has been constantly and wilfully evaded, sometimes on a 
large scale. . . . While the agreement was closed in 1907, Japan postponed 
putting it into effect for a year until July 1908. In two fiscal years 1907 and 
1908, while Japan was negotiating the agreement and after it had been made, 
but while she deferred putting it into effect, she rushed over 46,029 Japanese 
immigrants, namely all laborers, of which number 19,774 entered Continental 
United States. 

Wives were needed in order that Japanese colonies in this country might 
rapidly increase, so Japan created the plan of picture marriage and recognized 
it officially in order that each Japanese in America who had no wife could 
acquire one by the simple expedient of sending his photograph over to Japan 
and having a complacent maiden found who would wed him. "They were more 
necessary than males in carrying out Japan's plan of peaceful penetration." 

That the practice of shipping picture brides was encouraged for the express 
purpose of aiding Japan's plan of "peaceful penetration" of this country, by 
increasing the number of resident Japanese and assisting thereby in securing 
gradual control of certain sections is apparently verified by the following extract 
from an editorial published in the Tokyo Asahi. "This picture bride arrange- 
ment had the double advantage that while on the one hand it enabled them 
(Japanese in America) to enjoy the pleasures of family life, on the other hand 
it enabled them to escape the cruel persecution of all sorts of anti-Japanese 
laws by the power of their children who are born with the rights of 
citizens. . . ." Further evidence . . . is to be found ... in a letter 
by Miss Frances Hewett who spent six years in Japan. "Tourists do not learn 
that every girl (schoolgirl) is thoroughly drilled in the doctrine that should 
she become a picture bride in America . . . her loyal duty to her Emperor 
is to have as many children as possible so that the foreigners' land may become 
in time a possession of Japan through the expressed will of a majority of the 
people.'* 

A press news item of May 15th from the city of Mexico . . . called 
attention to the fact that the newspapers of that city are very much concerned 
as to the increase of Japanese immigration to Mexico; . . . that the total 
for the year was expected to be 100,000 and that most of the arrivals were going 
to . . . Sonora and Sinaloa ... on the American border. It is gen- 
erally conceded that no Japanese stays in Mexico when he can cross into the 
United States. 

In my memory, before the Japanese ever got there (Florin) they shipped 
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strawberries in carloads over as far as the Missouri River . . . each family 
(of whites) had a five or ten-acre piece . . . and that (newspaper) route 
meandered through those strawberry fields. The Japanese came in time and 
they worked, and then leased, and then bought, and the whites left and in a 
few years there wasn't a single subscriber for that route. The whites had melted 
away from that particular district. 

Two years ago, through control of the strawberry market, they were able 
to raise the price to such an extent that the public and the commission dealers 
united in a refusal to buy. 

The Japanese have invaded and taken practical control of some of the 
most important fisheries of the state. ... It has been represented to the 
Federal Government that, in violation of Federal statutes, the greater portion 
of the fishing fleet centered about San Pedro is owned and manned by Japanese 
to the number of 2,000 or more. 

There can be no effective assimilation without intermarriage. . . . Even 
where such marriages are permitted and encouraged, the Japanese themselves 
will not take advantage thereof. ... In Hawaii ... in five years . . . 
32 Japanese men and 4 women were married to Hawaiian*. 

We are conferring upon the Japanese born here all the rights and privileges 
of citizenship without any of the obligations, and we are certainly breeding 
in our midst a class of American citizens whose hand we know in advance must 
be against us in possible case of war. 

(Further quotation from Mr. McClatchy*s voluminous testimony will be 
found in the section entitled "A Critical Estimate of the Testimony.*') 

Mrs. Bradford Woodbridge, Chairman Committee on Civics of the 
California Federation of Women's Clubs, member of the Oriental 
Exclusion League. 

Sacramento, California, July 14, 1920, pp. 284-287. 

Our schools in Placer County, several of them have more Japanese than 
white children . . . and the Japanese children go from American to Japa- 
nese school after hours and are taught by Buddhist priests; I consider that con- 
ditions are really alarming. . . Our young men are crowded off the 
farms. There is a reversion to type and our social and economic conditions 
are such that we can never assimilate unless we have a mongrel race. 

Mr. H. Stanley Benedict, Member California "State Board 
of Control," Sacramento, California, July 14, 1920; 

pp. 287-299; 325-333. 

I have no patience with the statement that the Japanese as a race are 
inferior to Americans. . . . They have ample reasons to be proud of the 
traditions of their own country. . . . Wherever they have gone it has been 
elimination, a survival of the fittest. . . . The two races will not flux and 
flow together. . . . Diplomacy can settle this matter easily. . . . One 
who acquires all the privileges of American citizenship ought also to shoulder 
the responsibilities. . . . We permit them to enjoy this citizenship knowing 
that in time of war Japan has an international right to call upon these people 
to serve. ... In almost all cases these picture-brides come to native-born 
Japanese. (1) . . I blame our own Government for having collapsed 

when it came to diplomatic relations. . . . Sooner or later these American- 
born Japanese become full-fledged voters. . . . We have an object lesson 
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in the Hawaiian Islands. . . . The Gentlemen's Agreement should be re- 
pealed. . . . Congress should pass an exclusion law . . . and close the 
Mexican border. . . . The State of California has no jurisdiction there. 

Mr. Phil M. Baier, Farmer. 

Sacramento, California, July 13, 1920, pp. 300-304. 

I have employed Japanese, Mexicans, Hindus, Chinamen and white 
men. . . . We find that a Japanese contract is absolutely null and void 
and worthless unless it is to their interest and benefit to carry out their con- 
tract. . . . Whenever a Japanese in any way at all gets the upper hand 
of a white man he puts the thumb screws to us. . . . Every demand for labor 
in California that we cannot supply with white men we can supply with Mexi- 
cans. . . . He (Japanese) goes where the biggest chance is for the man 
with the least amount of money. . . . Around their places of living and 
around their houses they are very filthy. . . . Where the Japs get in the 
white man has to move because nobody wants to live among them. . 
When they get a little better fixed financially then of course they enjoy some 
of the products of their labor and have an easier life. 

Chairman: Are children of white citizens permitted to work in the 
fields? 

Well, they are when they are working for their own families, but they cant 
hire out. 

The Japanese take advantage of that? 

Yes. 

Mr. Chris R. Jones, President Local Real Estate Board. 
Sacramento, California, July 13, 1920, pp. 308-315. 

The State Real Estate Federation of California has in their program for 
this year the consideration of a method to help create sentiment against the 
Japanese ownership of land. I do not think there is any danger of them inter- 
marrying; but I think there is danger . . . that they will not inter-marry 
and that therefore they will become a class by themselves in this country 
which would jeopardize this country. 

Mr. Ivan H. Parker, Member California State Legislation. 

Sacramento, California, July 13, 1920, pp. 322-324. 
Auburn, California, July 21, 1920, pp. 877-884. 

We are approaching it not as a racial question. It is simply an economic 
question. . . . In the census they were very evasive. . . . We have in 
Placer County, 24 Japanese corporations capitalized usually at about $10,000 
each. They are what we call dummy or alien land law evading, land-holding 
corporations. They absolutely own 2,500 acres or a trifle more. ... In 
December there were 5,096 white children and 541 Japanese, or more than ten 
per cent, and they have hardly been with them a decade. . . . And they 
have Japanese language schools ... an affable Buddhist priest . . . 
nothing on the walls except a map of Japan — no evidence of America what- 
ever. . . . Today on the shores of the Pacific is staged the scene of a 
mighty economic battle — bloodless, but the enemy hosts are here . . . inimi- 
cal to the very life of this Republic. ... If they are permitted to come, 
the white race is lost and decades hence historians will regard us as a province 
of Japan. 
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Hon. J. M. INMAN, State Senator. President, California Oriental Ex- 
clusion League. 

Sacramento, California, July 13, 1920, pp. 334-338. 

We ask you, gentlemen of Congress, do not give us any more "Gentle- 
men's Agreements." We have had enough of them. We ask you to pass an 
exclusion act. . . . We ask you to amend the Geary Act and put the 
Chinese and the Japanese in the same class. 

Mr. J. N. Bigger, Farmer and Real Estate Agent. 
Stockton, California, July 16, 1920, pp. 466-475. 

I would be very much opposed to Japanese who are born in this country 
becoming American citizens . . . but I think we need some for labor. . . . 
I do not favor their entire exclusion — . . . they should not come here as 
landowners . . . nor to multiply and take the places of American citi- 
zens. . . . No, sir, I would not give them credit unless they put up a sub- 
stantial security. I would not give mem credit on their word. . . . They are 
a very ambitious people. I give them credit for that. . . . Yes, they are 
coming faster than they did ten years ago . . . and faster than five years 
ago . . . they continue to increase every year. . . . Yes, due to smug- 
gling. The Japanese in his marriage relations believes in efficiency. 

Mr. Leroy Johnson, Chairman Committee on Alien Immigration and 
Land Ownership of the American Legion. 

Stockton, California, July 1 6, 1 920, pp. 488-490. 

I am speaking for 50,000 ex-soldiers in this state. . . . We ask the 
stopping of picture brides, the abrogation of the Gentlemen's Agreement, the 
placing of the Japanese on the same footing as the Chinese and a constitutional 
amendment providing that no child born in this country whose parents are not 
eligible to citizenship shall by virtue of his birth become a citizen. . . . This 
agitation is based on two main facts, the high birth-rate of Japanese and their 
low standards of living which make competition by Americans impossible. . . . 
The Japanese as a race cannot be assimilated. ... As an example of 
what will happen, look at Hawaii — 40 per cent Japanese. 

Mr. C. M. Krosen, Carpenter. 

Stockton, California, July 16, 1920, pp. 490-493. 

In the last three years it is practically impossible for the American con- . 
tractor to get any concessions to figure on that work (remodelling and construc- 
tion). They cannot even make any bids on that work whatsoever. The work 
is turned over to the Japs. . . . No, they cannot join our union since they 
cannot become citizens of the United States. 

Mr. Wm. T. BoNSOR, Secretary Anti-Japanese Laundry League of 
California, and President San Francisco Labor Council. 

San Francisco, California, July 17, 1920, pp. 589-591. 

Organized labor in this city and state is just as much interested in the 
Asiatic question as ever. It is behind every word of the California Oriental 
Exclusion League. . . . Prior to the fire in San Francisco there were no 
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Japanese laundries in San Francisco except one or two. Shortly after the 
fire they commenced work over night and within a short time there were prac- 
tically 24. . . . The (white) employers and men and women then organized 
this Anti-Japanese league in March 1908, and from that day to this have 
spent at least $400 every single month trying to keep down the Japanese com- 
petition. . . . They always shave the prices just a little, and the white 
laundries had to combine. They have had the support all this time of prac- 
tically every fraternal organization, all improvement clubs, all labor organiza- 
tions, and we have carried the fight through the daily papers, by letters, tele- 
phone appeals, and personal appeals, and every kind of an appeal that we 
could possibly think of and we have succeeded in reducing the 24 to 16 at this 

# 

time. 

Mr. Box: Do the Japanese do as good work as other laundries? 

I would say just as good. 

The Chairman: Do the Japanese observe the child labor laws and the 
sanitary laws? 

Yes, as far as I know. 

Mr. Siegel: Not based on racial but on economic grounds? 

Absolutely. 

Mr. THOMAS W. McManus, Chairman National Committee on Oriental 
Immigration of the American Legion. 

San Francisco, California, July 20, 1920, pp. 752-755. 

[Mr. McManus first introduced the resolution of the National Convention 
of the American Legion held in Minneapolis, November 10, 11 and 12, 1919, 
dealing with the admission of aliens to American citizenship. The resolution 
endorses me four planks of me California Oriental Exclusion League.] 

The American Legion believes Japanese are not adaptable to American 
ideals socially or politically. Our standard of living makes competition impos- 
sible. They have a divided allegiance, their loyalty of necessity being first 
to the land of the Mikado. . . . We ask your help to keep the Pacific Coast 
American in the future. . . . Much of the richest land on our western coast 
is now in the hands of Japanese. This is a very serious concern to the entire 
nation. 

The American Legion especially asks . . . for an Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. . . . The right of citizenship we believe to be the 
most precious privilege given by our Government, and if by race and instinct 
the parents cannot give wholehearted allegiance to our country, certainly the 
children of those parents will not give wholehearted loyalty to the Nation. 

Mr. Siegel: How much consideration was given to this (resolution) on 
the floor of the convention? 

There was a very short discussion. . . . About 15 minutes. 

Mr. Harry Buchanan 

Turlock, California, July 21, 1920, pp. 856-862. 

When I came here (to Turlock) four weeks ago, there were no Japanese 
here, and since then there has been an influx of about a thousand Japanese. 
The Japanese growers themselves used Japanese labor and there was never any 
argument about that, but at the present time the white growers have brought in 
Japanese labor and they left practically 600 white men standing on the streets 
while the Japanese are working . . . because of a slight difference in the 
price. 
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Mr. Albert Chapelle 
Los Angeles, July 19, 1921, pp. 904-917; 1018-1038. 

I am an investigator . . . f or a law firm. ... I have been living 
in Los Angeles since 1901. . . . Japanese were making attempts to secure 
large acreage of land on the shores of Magdalena Bay (in Lower California). 
. . . . I found ... a Japanese post of observation on San Quentin 
Bay. . . . Ostensibly a fishing village ... a semi-military post of 
observation. ... I found that die Japanese exploring parties had acquired 
more information as to. the agricultural and other resources of Lower California 
as to roads, drainage and possible sources of water supply 

Mr. Swope: Just what character of men were conducting that investiga- 
tion? 

In one party were four Japanese accompanied by two Mexicans. . . . 
Two of them said they could not speak English. I saw and conversed with 
those same two gentlemen at Ensenada and they both spoke just as good English 
as I do. . . . Their gestures and actions indicated their military experience 
and military training. . . . 

I can only state what the ladies reported to me (about the Japanese school 
at Savanna) that those Japanese children were taught during those evening 
sessions their unseverable fealty to their native land. ... I have never 
known a Japanese to observe the American Sunday. . . . 

I should say it (the Japanese question) is a racial question. Because of 
their religious teachings, their scale of life, their standards of business, they 
introduce an objectionable element extremely injurious and undesirable into 
the state. . . . None of them yields their loyalty or their allegiance to their 
flag or country or race or traditions, very undesirable or injurious from the 
standpoint of civics. . . . The mere fact of birth from a picture bride, a 
mother who was purchased as a chattel, and a father who possibly is unlaw- 
fully in this country — the birth of that child doesn't add anything of value to 
our population; it simply creates another devoted follower of the Japanese 
Government . . . and the parents see to it that the child is taught allegiance 
and loyalty to Japan. . . . 

I have examined a great many Japanese witnesses under oath officially dur- 
ing the last five years. It is very difficult to identify a Japanese ... it is 
absolutely impossible to obtain any testimony from a Japanese where the inter- 
ests of a fellow countryman are involved. I won't say that they are false or 
that they perjure themselves. . . . There were no prosecutions (for smug- 
gling) for the reason that it was absolutely impossible to get identification and to 
get testimony. . . . The Japanese is a pretty smooth article . . . always 
polite, always diplomatic. I believe it is the general policy of Japs in this 
country ... not to get caught. . . . The percentage of Japanese de- 
pendents, as compared with any other nationality, I will admit is small. . . . 
I expressed my views when I said very few are caught. 

I believe one of the greatest causes of scarcity of labor in California is 
the Jap. . . . 

I will add that I don't think one of them (members of Christian Churches) 
is sincere. . . . 

The Gentlemen's Agreement . . . has been violated here every year 
since it was formulated. . . . Every picture bride ... is a violation 
of its expressed and implied terms. . . . 

Mr. Taylor: Do you understand that the Japanese Government gives the 
Japanese father who does that (sends his children back to Japan) any reward? 

I have never seen the evidence, but I believe it to be the fact. You can't 
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get it out of any Japanese. . . . No. I never knew of the Japs reclaim- 
ing a single acre of land in the State of California. . . . He has always 
been aided and abetted in his search for good land by his fellow countrymen 
and particularly by the Japanese Association of North America. . . . 

Mr. Taylor: Do you feel that you are in any wise prejudiced against the 
Japs? 

No, I am not. I have tried to go into this thing absolutely without preju- 
dice. But ... no good American can study this Japanese problem in Cali- 
fornia without getting a little warm under the collar, and you can call that 
prejudice, if you wish. 

Mr. Robert L. Pruett 

Los Angeles, July 19, 1920, pp. 919-921 ; 1038-1044. 

I am special investigator for the Native Sons of the Golden West in con- 
nection with the Anti-Asiatic Exclusion League. ... I was a teacher (in 
Japan) in religious and educational work. ... I left Japan in 1906. 

(Mr. Pruett submitted a statement printed in the Appendix, giving many 
quotations from the Japanese press.) 

Mr. Swope: You believe everything you have said? 

I certainly do. 

Mr. Stoope: Do you think the Japanese people living in this country be- 
lieve this quotation: "North America alone will support a billion people. 
That billion shall be Japanese and their slaves. Not arid Asia, nor worn out 
Europe, nor yet tropical Africa, is fit for our people, but North America.'* 
Now, do you think that is the attitude of the Japanese here? 

"Well, I don't know that it is. . . . They have got too much sense 
to voice it. . . . But I believe they have a hope that the time will come 
when they may dominate the wholeworld. 

Mr. J. B. Vaile 

Los Angeles, California, July 1 9, 1 920, pp. 940-943. 

I am President of the Los Angeles County Farm Bureau. ... A 
Committee of our Bureau was appointed some time ago ... to investigate 
the anti-Japanese charges. Their report shows the charges were 

largely unjustified. . . The charge was not substantiated that the Japa- 

nese were purposely destroying valuable food-stuff (in order to raise the prices). 

The Farm Bureau organization of the six southern counties adopted the 
following resolution: [It was later adopted by the California Farm Bureau 
Federation having 20,000 members.] 

That the Farm Bureau should favor total exclusion of all races economical- 
ly opposed to our country, and they are opposed to the Japanese being permitted 
to lease, rent, or own agricultural lands in the State of California or to own 
any lands whatsoever. . . . Our labor situation . . . seems serious 
enough possibly for die present to introduce labor under bond and under con- 
tract for a period of years to bridge over the situation. Further, to amend the 
Federal Constitution providing that no child born in the United States of foreign 
parents shall be considered an American citizen unless both parents are of a 
race that is eligible to citizenship. 

The only solution (for the labor situation) is that of bonded Chinese or 
other Oriental labor. 
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Dr. J. L. POMEROY 

Los Angeles, July 20, 1920, pp. 943-954. 

I have been County Health Officer ... a little over five years. [Dr. 
P. produced a number of charts and tables on birth rates of the different races.] 

If this decline should continue at that rate, in fifty-one years or in 1968 
only half the babies born in the Golden State would be white. ... At 
this rate it would be only fifty-two yean — or 1969 when half the babies born in 
the State would be Japanese. ... So that the rapidly increasing Japanese 
population would equal the white in the year 2002 or eighty-three years hence. 
By the year 201 7 the Japanese population would double the white. Fortunately 
we can count on white immigration continuing. 

If Japanese immigration stops and the increase of whites by immigration 
remains about the same . . . the Japanese population would equal the white 
in a little over a century, viz., in 2024 A. D. . . . Our figures all refer 
to the rural districts. . . . There are actually more babies born in that 
district among the Japanese than the whites; the excess in some districts is 
very high. . . . 

I do not believe that the Japanese are capable of absorbing our American 
ideals of things. . . . Once a Japanese always a Japanese. Back of their 
superficial treatment of us they have an absolute belief that Japan is over all. 

. . . Why, we will all be dead before we can Americanize them. 

• » 

Mr. Joseph Simons 

Los Angeles, July 20, 1920, pp. 984-988. 

I have about 600 acres in Imperial Valley. ... I do not employ 
Japanese. . . . They are not as good as our good American labor. . . . 
I live in Imperial Valley. ... In those four years I have been almost 
surrounded by Japanese farmers. . . . We find we have a great deal of 
trouble getting white labor on our ranches — we don't try to mix Americans 
with Asiatics. . . . Our farm laborers become discontented and want to 
get back to their own kind . . . and are leaving the iarm. . . . The 
efficiency of what we call good white labor is far greater than that of the 
Japanese. . . . The Japanese will excel our labor in handling strawberries 
or beets or small vegetables that need a great deal of attention . . . they 
squat down and shuffle along. . . . But when you get them off the ground 
. . . running teams or tractors or plows ... or picking cotton . . . 
a good, bright, intelligent American will work all around them. . . . 

Those that are here, treat them fair . . . give them a good dose of 
Americanism. . . . He is a labor poacher . . . and I say a good 
dose of Americanism administered to them might do them good. 

Mr. Sn>ope: In what proportion and in what manner would you have 
them do it? 

Well ... I think you understand it, I don't have to tell you. . . . 
We have statute laws . . . and then we have a common law that we all 
try to see that it is enforced. 

Mr. G. E. Gordon 

Los Angeles, July 20, 1920, pp. 1002-1004. 

As Assistant County Agricultural agent I have described the practice 
raising crops by Japanese and Americans. . . . Most of our observ 
has been upon land that has come back to the owner at the termination of 
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Japanese lease. . . . These people abuse the land they cultivate. . . 
They use fertilizers, but generally only fertilizers from which quick action on 
the crop can be derived and which will produce the crop it is intended for 
without benefiting the land permanently. . . . 

We are continually receiving many inquiries regarding possibilities of 
growing vegetable and truck crops from American farmers in this state, as 
well as many eastern states . . . who desire very much to get into that 
business, but are kept out on account of the monopoly of the Japanese farmers. 

I believe that if the Japanese were excluded and prohibited from leasing or 
holding any land whatsoever that there are plenty of American citizens who 
would be more than happy to start in the truck gardening business. 



B. Pro- Japanese Witnesses 

AMONG the surprises in reading the Hearings is the finding of so 
many witnesses friendly to the Japanese. They deny nearly all the 
statements of the anti- Japanese witnesses and feel that the bitterness of anti- 
Japanese agitation is the creation almost wholly of interested politicians and 
newspapers who have misrepresented the facts and exaggerated the diffi- 
culties. By sheer force of repetition they have carried the people along 
with them. This large amount of friendly testimony voluntarily offered, 
proves most conclusively that California sentiment is by no means united 
and uniform in its hostility to the Japanese. 

It should be stated at once that those who are friendly to Japanese do 
not advocate Japanese immigration. On the contrary, practically all are 
agreed that further immigration is not desirable. They deny, however, 
that any legislation in the matter is needed. As a rule they hold, though 
most of them without argument, that the Gentlemen's Agreement is oper- 
ating effectively and that the proposed anti-alien land law then (July 1920) 
under discussion, was undesirable, because unfair to Japanese and needless 
or even harmful for California. 

A few witnesses have been included in this section who might perhaps 
be more appropriately classed as neutral or non-committal. Such witnesses, 
however, clearly indicate their desire that Japanese now in the United 
States should be given fair and honorable treatment. 

Of the hundreds of pages of friendly testimony the following quota- 
tions will give a fair sample. 

John P. IRISH, President of the Delta Association of California. 

San Francisco, California, July 12, 1920, pp. 34-52. 
Sacramento, California, July 13, 1920, pp. 625-635. 

Senator Phelan stated that the Japanese have cultivated the delta lands 
to exhaustion. The opposite is true. I am a farmer. . . . My feet have 
always been upon the land. The most successful cultivators of soil in California 
are Japanese. They are variety farmers, and they maintain the fertility of the 
land by rotation of crops and by fertilizing. They buy hundreds and hundreds 
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of tons of fertilizers. I have had a Japanese farmer on my land as lessee for 
eleven years. The land is now producing better crops and of better quality and 
quantity than when he went onto it, and it is maintained in splendid condition. 
That is one reason why the land owners desire Japanese for lessees because they 
maintain the fertility of the soil. I will lease my land cheaper to a Japanese 
than to any so-called white lessee . . . because of their superior management 
of the soil. 

[Senator Phelan had introduced into the discussion and into the record 
Mr. Irish's leaflet "The Anti- Japanese Pogrom — Facts Versus the Falsehoods 
of Senator Phelan and Others." This became the subject of investigation by the 
Committee when Mr. Irish appeared before it.] My real purpose in putting 
out this circular was this: I was here during the anti-Chinese agitation, I saw 
the people of this state lashed into fury by falsehoods. ... I saw school 
children . . . stone the Chinese and beat their faces into pulp while the 
police looked on and laughed. We burned to death two score Chinese in their 
shacks . . . and when the poor wretches rushed out to escape the fire they 
were shot and clubbed to death. . . . Now I see the same thing started 
against the Japanese in this state. I believe this country should keep its 
treaties. . In a few years following the exclusion of Chinese farm 

laborers 566,943 acres of farm land were put out of cultivation. 
That created a vacuum which brought in the Japanese. . . . Today mere 
are only 24,000 Japanese farm laborers in California, and it is against these 
24,000 that this whole movement is directed. ... I am not in favor of 
bringing in other Japanese here . . . but I do stand for decent treatment 
and justice toward the Japanese who are here. They are under the protection 
of our laws and the treaty. . . . 

Yes, I have read Governor Stephens* letter to Secretary Colby. He is not 
accurate in his statements. . . . The Governor says mat picture brides who 
come here and the children are put at arduous labor on the farms. That is 
not correct. I will swear to it as far as the delta is concerned. 

The Japanese women and children pick and pack fruit as white women and 
children do every year, but they do not become farm hands, handling horses, 
plows and disks and things of that class — nobody ever saw Japanese women dc 
that kind of labor. 

He (Ikuta) persisted for years until he produced the first commercial 
crop of rice raised in this state. Now, the white men pay $200 per acre for 
that land that was not worth paying taxes on before. The Japanese pioneer 
showed what it was worth. Our rice crop now is worth more than $30,000,000 
per year. 

As to the evasion of the census . . . Mr. Murphy the enumerator in 
the delta told me that he had never been better treated in his life than he was 
in the Japanese homes . . . that he made an absolutely clean census record 
of the Japanese in the delta where there is a large number of them. . . . 

I resent and will do all I can to expose the lies told about them. My per- 
sonal belief is that it was German propaganda started by the Hearst and 
Scripps papers during the war. ... I am not the only man out of about 
3,000,000 in the state who feels this way. ... I have had a thousand 
letters in the last month from all over the state from men and women standing 

as I do 

I do not think that a system of registration for the Japanese would be a 
good policy. I think it would affront their sensitiveness. I do not think we 
ought to everlastingly nag Japan. 

Chairman: I will admit to save time, that I should have sworn Senator 
Phelan, and if he is called again he will be sworn. 
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Mr. Irish: Very well, now I wish to take up those letters of Senator 
Phelan ... the three letters which are in his illicit possession. . 
He said they might have been taken from the mail. Who took them if they 
were? . . . Are the mails being pilfered for Senator Phelan *s benefit? 
. . . The people are interested in knowing how they came into the illicit 
possession of Senator Phelan, and this Committee can straighten that all out 
by compelling the Senator to disclose how they came into his possession. . . . 
I think you owe that to the people. . . . 

I wish to say to this Committee from the deepest of my convictions that 
a mistake will be made if the international policy of the Government of the 
United States is based upon what appears before you in California as public 
opinion in this state. It is a dangerous thing. Public opinion in this state has 
been attempted to be molded by falsehoods. [Then follow several pages of 
illustrations as to alleged smuggling and alleged enormous purchases of land.] 

Phelan said that I was paid for doing this Japanese work, which is a lie, 
and I charge him publicly with it. I would like to know how much money 
he has given to this Association (the Oriental Exclusion League) because it is 
part of his campaign expenses. . . . 

I think we should have no more Japanese here now because of the danger 
of increasing this agitation which has been started by such means as I have 
shown you here this afternoon. . . .If they came in, it would increase 
the material for the easy macadamizing of the path for California politicians 
to travel on into office. . . . 

When San Francisco was shaken by an earthquake and burned up by 
fire . . . their cry went out for help, and Japan was the only foreign 
country to hear it. Japan wired $250,000 in gold to the relief Committee of 
which Senator Phelan was Chairman. You talk about the sensitiveness of the 
Japanese. They have a right to be sensitive. 

Miss Alice Brown, Farmer, Florin. 

Sacramento, California, July 13, 1920, pp. 195-205. 

I have lived in Florin for forty years. . . . The land was formerly 
worth about $45 per acre. It is now worth, probably, bare land, $150 to 
$200, and from there up to $400 for improved land. ... By the hardest 
of labor, which no American could do or would try to do in these days, they 
(Japanese) have taken those "hog wallows** long regarded as absolutely use- 
less and have made the most beautiful vineyards and strawberry patches. . . . 
We have just as many (white) people as we ever had. . . . There are 
hardly any but poor places farmed by the Japanese. ... In regard to 
that map, it has a red block as if they are all Japanese; that should be blotted 
out, because we are all mixed up mere; here is a Japanese house and here is 
an American neighbor, and so it is all the way through. ... I saw the 
need of helping the Japanese, and have gone among them and gone into their 
homes, and tried to show the women how to make their homes American homes 
and how to take care of their children. I gave the women lessons in English 
and taught them how to make clothes for their children. . . . They want 
to Americanize, and the children want to be American, and you may say what 
you please, but the children have the American spirit . . . when it comes 
to the fourth of July there is a real display of Americanism. ... I saw 
their homes decorated. ... I know one of our an ti- Japanese people who 
did not have a sign of a flag on his house. . . . They talk about Japanese 
having families. Well, they love their families, but our Americans don't — 
they don't want children. 
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Mr. Taylor: Do these J Apt come in regularly every year? 

No, generally it is every two years. 

Mr. Taylor: Do they have twins and triplets? 

I have never known of triplets. . . . No, we have the same number 
of white families, but a diminishing of the births. 

I just wanted to tell you what I thought about it, and I feel that the 
Declaration of Independence is something we ought to hold to, that all men 
are created free and equal, and that they are given certain rights; it isn't a 
matter of color, it is just a matter of character. They do not occupy our jails; 
I have never known a Japanese to molest a white woman. We have no fear 
of them, and I do not see why they should be used in this way. ... I 
don't see anything to be afraid of thirty years from now. I can't see where 
there is any great danger. 

Mr. L. M. LANDSBOROUGH, Vineyardist and Notary Public. 
Sacramento, California, July 13, 1920, pp. 244-274. 

Yes, I have lived for 39 years in Florin. . . . I am in sympathy with 
the Japanese. ... I have seen their work and lived there in the com- 
munity and seen their life in the community there. . . . To be sure their 
numbers have grown. ... I have dealt with them and had opportunity 
generally to see the class of Japanese who are farming in that vicinity. . . . 
I want justice and fairness extended to those who are here. [It came out in 
the course of the Hearing that Mr. Landsborough had purchased and then held 
six pieces of land for American-born Japanese children, of which, however, 
he was not the guardian, the parents in each case being Japanese with whom 
he had business relations. This was done without financial compensation other 
than that for drawing out the papers.] 

We would object to Hindus from the moral standpoint. The Japanese 
. . . I consider a moral people. They are clean. . . . No woman has 
ever been assaulted by a Japanese, and we have thousands of them in our 
neighborhood; and from that standpoint the Japanese are preferable to many 
other races. ... I employed as many as fifty Japanese at one time for 
several years working in the basket factory, and we never had any labor 
trouble — no domestic troubles. ... I want to correct ... a statement 
by Mr. McClatchy that the land . . . deteriorates under Japanese farming. 
My experience is that the Japanese are good farmers; they buy fertilizers in 
large quantities and improve the land — leave the land in better shape than they 
find it. 4 *r 

Some alien race is necessary for the development of the rural communities 
at the present time. . . . The white boys who went to the war do not 
return to the farms . . . the result is that we are dependent upon Japanese 
labor and will be for some years to come. If you can put in some other class 
of people who will do the work, why I should say they would be preferable 
from a social standpoint. 

MR. G. A. Atherton, General Manager (since 1906) of the Cali- 
fornia and Delta Farms (controlling about 50,000 acres). 

Stockton, California, July 15, 1920, pp. 435-453. 

Mr. Vaile: Who made those discoveries in potato culture? (previously 
described at some length by Mr. Atherton.) 

Mr. Shima was certainly the first one on a large scale. 
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Mr. Sn>ope: Has the advent of the Japanese . . . driven out any 
whites in this part of the country? 

No, sir. 

Mr. Svopc: Have you noticed the working of the women in the fields? 

Yes. 

Mr. Svope: And they all do it, do they? 

No, sir; they don't. 

Mr. S&ope: Is it confined to those in destitute circumstances, and, as soon 
as they reach a position of independence, the women take up household duties 
and withdraw from the fields? 

Yes. 

Mr. Svope: In other words the farm labor of women is in general con- 
fined to those necessitated to it, like any other pioneers? 

Yes ... the same as our grandfathers did, and my father and my 
mother did. . . . Just as soon as they get sufficient capital to farm as much 
as 50 or 100 acres and up, why the women never work in the fields. . . . 
They raise their standards of living in proportion to their ability to do so, par- 
ticularly so in dress — they try to emulate American modes of dress, and par- 
ticularly their wives as they become able to do it. . . . It would be a 
calamity if the Japanese were withdrawn. 

Mr. S&ope: Do you attribute shortage of white labor to the arrival 
of the Japanese? 

No, sir. 

Mr. S&ope: Do you know any neighborhoods around here where the 
Japanese predominate? 

No, sir, there is not, except possibly on the peat lands. 

Mr. Svope: Did the white men inhabit that land extensively before the 
Japanese came? 

No, sir. . . . The development there has been practically co-equal 
with the coming of the Japanese and practically the Japanese, Hindus, Chinese 
and Mexicans are the only people who will work there. . . . We have had 
them as tenants and have had a very wide experience with them and have 
found them very, very reliable and very honest. They pay their 

debts and generally make good in a business way. ... I do not think I 
know of a Japanese child born in this country over 17 or 18 years. . . . 
I look at it this way. No calamity could ever visit California that would be 
equal to the removal of the Japanese in California today . . . but I do 
not favor the further admission of Japanese immigrants. ... At intervals 
barley is raised on all these lands as an alternating crop and practically all of 
the barley leases go to Americans — to whites. . . . 

So far as the present situation is concerned, the matter of intermarriage is 
absolutely negligible. . . . Except for being racially Japanese, taking our 
ways and customs, they would become pretty nearly being Americans. . . . 
The children would be essentially in all their thoughts, wishes and sympathies, 
American. ... I believe they would arrive at the white man's standard of 
living in their homes. 

Mr. E. G. FLORELL, Secretary of the Stockton Cooks' and Waiters' Union 
and Secretary pro tern of the Central Labor Council. 

Stockton, California, July 16, 1920, pp. 453-459. 

It is very hard to get people to fill certain stations in the hotels, the mis- 
cellaneous help . . . dish-washers, pot-rustlers and stations of that kind 
. . . impossible to fill with members of the Caucasian race. . . . We 
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took it up with the Chinese and Japanese Association . . . and found that they 
are demanding higher wages than our own race and shorter hours. . . . We 
took the stand that we would prefer Asiatic to Mexican labor for that work 
. . . because we found that they will uphold the wages and stand for better 
conditions than the Mexicans. The Mexicans do not assimilate and stand 
up for wages, and the Japanese and Chinese will ; as far as strike-breaking is 
concerned it is very seldom you will find any of them doing that, where the 
Mexicans will always go in and cut their own throats. 

Mr. Fred H. Rindge 

Stockton, California, July 16, 1920, pp. 459-466. 

We have a great many share leases with Japanese — around twenty . . . 
about 5,000 acres . . . and about 70,000 acres in Tulare. They furnish 
the labor for a certain percentage of the crop and it works out very satisfactorily. 
We use the Japanese at their best and the Americans at their best and the 
result has been an immense yield. . . . Take the potato camps: We go 
there with tractors and break up the land and cultivate it — with white labor. 
. . . When it gets to planting time the Japs go in and seed, and . . . take 
care of the crop. . . . Americans run the potato diggers, and the Japs pick 
up the potatoes — Americans haul them to the levees with caterpillars or 
teams. . . . We have got as high as 400 sacks to the acre (116 lbs.). . . . 

Well, since prohibition, nobody works . . they (whites) work a 

week and then come home and lay around town two or three weeks at a time 
and the only people it does not affect are the Japanese. They work all of the 
time. . . . They (whites) won't work while they have money — a lot of 
these ranch hands. . . . The American farm hand of today is receiving 
bigger wages and has lots of money and remains idle that much longer. . . . 

The fact that the land was so worn out I do not think could be attributed 
to the Japanese so much as to lack of knowledge. . . . They were all doing 
the same thing — Americans, Chinese, anybody on the delta. The Japanese 
have taken up new methods of farming as quickly as any, and they are carry- 
ing it out and doing it successfully. . . . The Chinese won't use a potato 
planter or digger. The Japanese, as soon as they see a thing work, they will 
look at it work one day and' # take it up the first thing, but the Chinese, they 
will take years before they will take a thing up. . . . We took over land that 
had been abandoned by Americans and Chinese. . . . 

Mr. Taylor: You stated that there is a good deal of politics in this 
Japanese question. 

Yes, I think so. . . . If Japan would treat Americans in Japan the 
same way, you would feel like going to war. . . . The right way to handle 
this is in an open, fair and square way. Make a new treaty with them and 
stop any more of them coming into this country, but let us treat them in a fair 
and gentlemanly manner without stirring up race animosity with the idea of 
electing somebody. 

Mr, Taylor: As I understand you, mere are certain politicians in Cali- 
fornia trying to capitalize it for their own aggrandizement? 

Yes. 

Hon. J. A. PLUMMER, Judge, Superior Court of San Joaquin Co. 
Stockton, California, July 1 6, 1 920, pp. 482-486. 

This is not a question of economics at the present time as it is one of race 
conflict. . . • We have not a sufficient number of Japanese, Chinese or 
Hindus at the present time to create any serious conflicts, but if the numbers 
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increase we will have the tame question on the Pacific Coast that the people 
of the Southern States have with the negroes. . . . It is a national ques- 
tion . . . it is not serious in its present shape, that is today, but unlets it is 
taken up and handled wisely and firmly it will become a serious menace to this 
coast. . . . We should treat all those who are here fairly and properly, 
but we should not open our gates. The Mexicans present quite a 

serious problem. . . . They differ from the Japanese and Chinese in that 
they are not as industrious and they are not a desirable people in our country. 
. . . American labor does not like to work alongside of either a Japanese or 
a Chinaman. . . . 

If the bars are put up now there would be no serious menace from their 
natural increase. 

Mrs. L. S. WOODRUFF, employed by the Stockton public school system 
as Home Visitor and Teacher of Americanization. 

Stockton, California, July 16, 1920, pp. 493-502. 

For six years I have taught in private school work among the Japanese. 
For three years I conducted a kindergarten of mixed nationality and among 
them were Japanese. For two years I have been employed by the School 
Board in Americanization work. I have visited in many homes and I have 
been in close touch with the Japanese people in Stockton. I found them indus- 
trious, honest and public-spirited. . . . 

Chairman : Do the Japanese mothers receive pensions from the (Japanese) 
Government upon the birth of the sixth child? 

I never heard of it. . . . I know of some families where there are no 
children, others where they have one, two, three and up to five or six. 

Mr. Ra^er: Some 14? 

No, sir; I know of none. 

Mr. Raider: Have they any schools of their own? 

Yes, one. ... I have visited it many times and I might say this, that 
the Christian Japanese do not send their children to the Buddhist school, and 
the Christian people even hold their Sunday School in the English language, 
refusing to use the Japanese language. I say this on the authority of an in- 
vestigation made last year. 

When it comes to assimilation, my own idea is that there can be social 
assimilation. . . . There are always two factors in assimilation. . 
I believe that the Japanese in their social and cultural life about us — that there 
will be assimilation. ... I want to tell you what we found in our schools. 
Last year we enrolled between 200 and 300 foreign people, Chinese, Japanese, 
Greeks, Portuguese and so on up to 15 or 20 nationalities. . . . We con- 
ducted eight different classes in different parts of the town. We found no 
trouble whatever in the people mixing together in their social and school life. 
I think every teacher will testify to that. ... I do not believe we should 
have discrimination in our immigration laws. I do not believe our country can 
afford to pick out one race or nationality and discriminate against it. 

Mr. John ANDERSON, County Superintendent of Schools. 
Stockton, California, July 1 6, 1 920, pp. 502-503. 

We have no segregation of Japanese and Chinese. . . . Out of a total 
enrollment of 12,016 boys there are 615 Orientals, and out of a total of 10,574 
girls there are 453 Orientals — November 1, 1919. . . . In the country 
schools there is no difficulty socially. . . . There is no particular friction. 
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As a rule the Japanese and Chinese children are easily disciplined, very 
studious, as a rule, and in some branches they are quite bright. In mathe- 
matics they do very well, and their artistic sense is highly developed. They 
have trouble with the language, but that is all. 

tf r. L. J. Smallpage, Attorney. 

Stockton, California, July 1 6, 1 920, pp. 503-508. 

I am a trustee holding stock for two (Japanese) children. The corpora- 
tion is a holding company, which leases the land to the fathers of the children. 
. . . The corporation does what the law permits to be done. ... I 
do not accept your version that the law is avoided [evaded] because it is not. 
It is doing what is permitted to be done, if I may so express myself. 

^R. C. B. HART, President H. C. Shaw Company. 
Stockton, California, July 16, 1920, pp. 510-513. 

Our experience with Japanese has been through selling them lines of goods, 
possibly $200,000 worth per year . . . extending them credits, etc. . . . 
Yes, we have given them credit. 

Chairman: Has your experience with them been satisfactory? 

Decidedly so. 

Iev. George W. Hinman, Secretary American Missionary Association. 

Angel Island, San Francisco, California, July 1 7, 1 920, pp. 540- 
554. 

The persons who have asked this hearing represent the leading denomina- 
tions of America, the Y. M. C. A., and the Y. W. C. A., in their missionary 
activity for Orientals on this coast. .. . . The persons represented have a 
thorough knowledge of the present conditions among Orientals in die United 
States, and have confidence in die efficiency of our Americanization program. 
. . . We come here to protest against having this hearing used as a means 
of promoting this State propaganda, or State initiative, and we simply ask for 
a little interlude in the hymn of hate that the newspapers have been carrying 
on against the Japanese. . . . 

We are not advocates of free immigration for Orientals or any other 
nationality so different in type of civilization. We believe in uniform immigra- 
tion laws which shall protect our people from unfair competition with immigra- 
tion either from Europe or Asia. . . . We seek to substitute the Ameircan 
school and the American church for these Oriental institutions. We have 
abundant evidence that Orientals are not incapable of assimilation, but religious 
work among them is one of the most effective agencies to mis end. . . . 
It is hardly fair to limit the question of assimilation to simply that of miscegena- 
tion. . . . The Japanese Association of Southern California had a fund of 
$1,500 for the purpose of carrying out their Americanization program and the 
Japanese Association of Northern California an almost equal sum on a dis- 
tinct program of Americanization. . . . That program had four depart- 
ments . . . medical, . . . instruction for women in American dress and 
manners, institutes for bringing together Japanese leaders and secretaries of 
J 9 Japanese Associations with the Chief of Police, the Mayor, Board of 
Education and Church leaders, and discussion of methods of assimilation. . . . 

Buddhists have been compelled to practically adopt American methods in 
their work. They have Sunday Schools, Church services and in many other 
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respects have conformed closely to our churches. The influence of Americaniza- 
tion is strong upon all the Buddhist temples. Of course it is foolish to say 
[referring to a remark of Senator Phelan's] that the Buddhist temples teach 
Shintoism, because that is simply confusion concerning the religion of the 
Japanese. . . . 

In regard to Japanese language schools, I have a report written by an 
American who speaks Japanese (Paul B. Waterhouse) who carefully examined 
them. . . . "The Japanese children pick up English faster than Japanese, 
and it frequently happens that their mother cannot understand them 
much to her anxiety. She is, of course, glad that they know English, but 
wants them to know Japanese too. . . . But the great question is whether 
the Japanese are going to be permitted to remain in this country or not. . . . 
If they are practically driven out by legislation and antagonism, then what 
will those children do who know only English? . . . The anti- Japanese 
agitation has been the most important factor in producing these Japanese 
language schools. . . . It is the anti- Japanese attitude fostered and aroused 
by politicians who twist and exaggerate the truth and do everything in their 
power to cause misunderstanding between Americans and Japanese mat make 
these schools necessary in the eyes of the Japanese. . . .** 

With reference to the population, the figures published by the United 
States Commissioner General of Immigration and the California State Board 
of Control have been used to create false impressions. ... I feel sure 
mere has been no effort to evade die present census either. . . . The esti- 
mates of the State Board of Control make no account of the 
migration (of Japanese) from California to other states. . 

As to land holding also, die failure (of the Board) to make comparisons 
produces a wrong impression. Japanese occupy by lease, contract or ownership 
one acre in sixty-one of die farm land of California, or one in twenty-five of 
the improved farm land. Census figures show that there has been an actual 
decrease in productive land in the last twenty years, and it is probable that 
the occupation of about 4 per cent of the improved land by Japanese has pre- 
vented a very much larger decrease. . . . 

As missionaries, however, we are to report our successful Americaniza- 
tion work for the Chinese since 1852, and for the Japanese since 1877. . . . 
The leaders . . . are actively sympathetic with American ideals and with 
an Americanization campaign, men who exert the widest influence in the 
Oriental communities. . . . There are in active operation fifty-two churches 
and missions in California for Chinese, and seventy-five for Japanese. . . . 
We are solving die Oriental problem through these Americanization influences 
in the churches and schools. . . . We hold that where Americanization 
methods have been really tried for the Orientals, they have been very successful, 
but that enforced segregation, general indifference to sanitary and moral condi- 
tions of Oriental communities, and refusal of naturalization has tended strongly 
to perpetuate national consciousness and has compelled them to a racial 
solidarity for self protection. . . . So far as I know the Japanese would 
rather not be segregated; neither would the Chinese. . . . Japanese families 
who have become thoroughly assimilated are occupying homes in die best resi- 
dence districts of our city. . . . I have seen pictures in their schools and 
association halls; those of Washington and Lincoln are the most common. . . . 

The persistence of the prejudice against the Orientals arises from the 
fact that they are politically helpless. ... It seems to me that the Japanese 
show a great deal more tendency to Americanization than the Mexicans. . . . 
The measures advocated here in this state by the Oriental Exclusion League 
seem to us more likely to aggravate the difficulties than to solve them. . . . 
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We insist that Orientals in America should be treated in accordance with inter- 
national courtesy and with faith in the possibilities of Americanization. 

Dr. H. B. JOHNSON, Superintendent of Methodist Missions on the Pacific 
Coast for Orientals. 

San Francisco, California, July I 7, 1920, pp. 565-572-577-589. 

I favor neither a wide open immigration door, nor colonization of our 
Japanese immigrants. I know of no missionary working among them who does. 
. . . In a limited number of school districts there is an overcrowding of 
Japanese children in the public schools. . . . This should not be, but it is 
not necessary to go to Washington to solve this problem. Neither is it neces- 
sary to segregate the children of Japanese parentage in the manner proposed in 
1907. . . . Let the school authorities of the state fix a certain liberal per- 
centage beyond which children of any race or color shall not be permitted to 
sit with Anglo-Saxon children . . . make it of universal application. . . . 
It would go far toward breaking up the tendency toward colonization. . . . 

The Japanese language schools can be made very helpful in Americaniza- 
tion if we approach the question in the right manner and spirit. 
There is no difficulty in Americanizing the Japanese if we go about it in the 
right way and spirit. ... 

It is not generally known how unreliable the news reports have been nor 
how secret and insinuating the methods of the leaders of the (anti -Japanese) 
movement have been. ... I attended a publicly announced meeting in the 
Palace Hotel to discuss this question . . not more than a dozen were 

present. . . . We were asked if we were in sympathy with the movement 
and were frank enough to state our attitude. The chairman, State Senator 
Inman, immediately announced that the meeting would go into executive session 
and we were thus excluded. The papers reported a large and enthusiastic 
meeting. 

The Japanese under the circumstances have shown remarkable patience. . . . 

State politics has thrived on the Japanese question for several years. 
. . . Some time ago a preacher stated publicly that anyone who would 
rent property to a Japanese should be treated to a coat of tar and feathers. 
I went to see him and he told me upon what his statement was based. . . . 
He had assumed the correctness of his information. He went with me and 
investigated and promptly repudiated his former statement and opened his 
church for Japanese meetings. . . . 

With reference to the Japanese method of adoption — yoshi as it is known; 
. . the Japanese Consul General of Seattle told me recently mat the 
Japanese Government was not permitting any yoshi to come to this country 
within three years from the time of adoption. . . . 

Mr. Raider: Why not pass an exclusion law against the Japanese the 
same as we have as to the Chinese and Hindus? 

The case is entirely different. . . . They have been admitted by treaty 
into the sisterhood of civilized nations . . . and recognized as one of the 
great nations of the world, particularly in view of the splendid work which 
they did for the Allies at the time of the war. ... I cannot see any 
reasonable excuse for passing a law, in view of the comparatively small immi- 
gration from Japan. ... I think the Japanese Government would be willing 
to still further restrict immigration by treaty. . . . It is very, very anxious 
to be fair and to do the things we desire . . . and save the humiliation of 
a discriminatory law. ... 

When the Panama Pacific Exposition was about to commence work here, 
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the head of the Exposition found that it would be absolutely necessary to have 
some kind of an agreement with the labor organizations or it would be abso- 
lutely impossible for a successful putting through of the exposition and during 
that time there was a cessation of (anti-Japanese) activities on the part of labor 
organizations. 

Mr. P. J. Healy, Bookseller. 

San Francisco, California, July 19, 1920, pp. 591-592. 

I have passed through all this anti-Oriental agitation since it was com- 
menced in this state, and I do not see any utility now in this . . . active 
persecution of the Japanese race. ... 

Chairman: You think this Hearing has a tendency to persecute the 
Japanese ? 

Yes, I think it has that effect. . . . I do not say it has the intention. 

Rev. A. W. Mell, Secretary American Bible Society for the Pacific 
Coast. 

San Francisco, California, July 1 9, 1 920, pp. 636-64 1 . 

The Japanese have evinced a great desire to learn the teachings from 
Scriptures. They have purchased them to such an extent that I may say that 
of the entire community of the Pacific Coast eighty per cent are supplied with 
New Testaments. . . Those who adopt the guiding principles of the 

Scriptures as a basis for their actions are people with whom we can live in 
peace and mutual understanding. 

The Japanese on the Pacific Coast in 1915 sent to the Emperor a copy 
of the English Bible, beautifully bound, on one side of which was the Rising 
Sun and on the other the Stars and Stripes, and they sent some representatives 
from America who were received with very high honors in Japan, and the 
governors and mayors of cities made arrangements for their receptions which 
were held in eighty-three large cities, and everywhere they were received as 
ambassadors of goodwill and international understanding and universal brother- 
hood, and that tour grew out of the missionary work which was done here among 
the Japanese. 

Mr. Ra^er: Is there anything in the statement that Chinese permit them- 
selves to become Christianized merely in order to obtain rice at die Missions in 
China? 

That is a long ago exploded untruth. There is nothing in it. 

Mr. Raker: You do not think mat they (Japanese Christians) still look 
beyond and above to the Mikado? 

No, sir. . . . They take the lessons taught by Scriptures, and become 
Americans and become not only national, but international men, and accept the 
idea of universal brotherhood; therefore I think they become neighbors, friends 
and citizens. 

Mr. Raider: Isn't that kind of Utopian and Idealistic? 

Rev. H. H. Guy. A former Missionary in Japan. 

San Francisco, California, July 20, 1920, pp. 744-752. 

The civilization of Japan lays emphasis upon personal obligations in the 
matter of dealing with one another . . . while our civilization is con- 
tractual. We lay emphasis on contracts. . . . It is not strange that there 
should be misunderstandings or . . . slight conflicts. . . . The Japanese 
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people are perfectly willing to obey the law. . . . The religious tinge in 
their loyalty to the Japanese Emperor is not nearly as strong as it was a few 
years ago. ... I have never met (in 30 years) a Japanese who could not 
write his name or read a newspaper. . . . There is a strong liberal move- 
ment in Japan, which is anti-militaristic and very pro-American. . . . 

My experience with the Japanese both in Japan and the United States 
leads me to believe that they are perfectly assimilable. They have our political 
and educational ideas. Their universities and public institutions are filled with 
the same spirit as ours. Their legal institutions . . . are based on exactly 
the principles as ours. . . . Their movement here to stop "picture brides" 
as I understand it, came from the Japanese Association of America — though 
some of the young fellows are objecting to it energetically. . . . 

Mr. Sicgel: I notice by this morning's papers that the last "picture brides" 
coming to this country are to leave July 27th. 

The "Gentlemen's Agreement" . . . shows that the Japanese Govern- 
ment itself and the Japanese people are not anxious for more immigration to 
this country. . . . The problem in California is not primarily an economic 
question. If it were, it would be easy enough, by suitable regulations together 
with the cooperation of community labor, to regulate the matter so it could 
be easily settled. . . . It is primarily a race problem. First there is race 
prejudice . . . both American and Japanese. . . . There is very strong 
race prejudice against the Japanese in this country. Then mere is language 
making it very hard for them to understand us or we them. . . . And there 
is social ostracism. . . . The grouping of Japanese is not entirely their 
fault. 

For the real solution ... the first step . . . is to stop importation 
of Japanese labor, and the Japanese Government is willing to have it done. 
. . . Then, those here should be given the fullest possible opportunity to be 
assimilated into the body politic in the United States. . . give them a 

legal right to become citizens of the United States. 

/1r. E. Clemens Horst, Farmer, Merchant, Exporter. 

San Francisco, California, July 20, 1920, pp. 791-794. 

There is plenty of labor in the country for the country's legitimate re- 
quirements. To my mind the Japanese problem is a very small 
thing. . . . Those people were invited to come here and are entitled to 
full and fair treatment; there should be no discrimination against them. . . . 
So far as the proposed (and- Japanese) laws are concerned, I think they are ill- 
advised. ... In this state we have not so many Japanese that they are a 
menace. . . 

Mr. Box: To what extent will this agitation progress if it is not settled? 
Will it grow worse? 

That depends upon how much hot air we get around the state. . . . 
I do not think Congress can handle the thing satisfactorily. ... It should 
be handled out here and handled by more conservative people, not by a lot 
of agitators, but handled by people who will give it careful deliberation. . . . 
It cannot be worked out the way they are working now, by hollering their heads 
off about Japanese leasing land and Japanese land-ownership. 

Ar. H. G. Zakerman 

San Francisco, California, July 20, 1920, pp. 798-803. 

We farm and handle potatoes and onions . . . and own some 6,700 
acres. ... I would like to tell you our experience at Stockton ... we 
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have 2,700 acres there. . . . We thought we would try out all forms of 
labor. ... to we established Chinese, Japanese and white camps, all on the 
same island. After trying the scheme for two years, because we could not get 
hold of enough white men to keep up the camp, we had to abandon that. 
We discharged the Chinese because it was too hard to get them to use the right 
kind of ideas, and we are now using Japanese exclusively. . . . To get 
white men down there we built a tower for water, put in bath-tubs, showers, 
and a kitchen with screens so the flies were kept out, good sanitary bunks, 
provided the best cook we could get, provided them with meals that we ate 
ourselves, and food; we served meat three times a day, different kinds of meat 
at each meal, in other words put up a fair and square food proposition. During 
the whole time there was a continuous stream of white men going and coming. 
We paid $4.50 and $5.00 per day, but we could not keep them. We lost money 
on that camp, but made money on the Japanese camps. . . . 

If the initiative is passed ... it will make an exodus of Japanese 
from California. 

Rev. Albert W. Palmer, Pastor Central Union Church, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, formerly of Oakland, California. 

San Francisco, California, July 20, 1 920, pp. 803-8 1 1 . 

I have been three years in Honolulu . . . and am frank to say that 
I have a different view of the Japanese from that which I had before I went 
there — a more sympathetic and appreciative point of view. . . . There has 
never been any economic competition between the Japanese and white labor 
because there is no white labor in Hawaii. Where the Japanese 

have gone to the public schools and have also adopted Christianity they become 
Americanized. ... I think it is a very hard thing for the people of 
California to understand and realize how Americanized these Japanese be- 
come. . 

We have a campaign in Hawaii now, launched by the American Legion, 
carried through very splendidly, urging the Hawaiian born young people from 
Japanese parentage to claim their American citizenship and renounce their 
Japanese citizenship. . . . 

It is probably unwise that there should be a large Oriental immigration 
into the State of California . . . but I think it very important that the 
Japanese should be treated with courtesy and treated in the same way that every 
other nation is treated. . . The Japanese are a very high-spirited, sensitive, 
1 bright people, and if you treat them less than an equal . . . you do not get 
along with them at all, but if you treat them intelligently and fairly, you will find 
that you get along with them very well. 

Mr. Chester H. Rowell, Editor Fresno Republican. 

San Francisco, California, July 20, 1920, pp. 831-840. 

If we establish here a bi- racial community, our great-grandchildren will 
still find it to be a bi-racial community. . . . Where that has been the case in 
America we have dealt with them rather unjustly. We have done that with 
the Negro, we have done that with the Indian, and we would do it with the 
Japanese, and quite properly he wouldn't stand for it, and consequently, 
through our fault quite as much as his, a bi-racial civilization can only be main- 
tained by maintaining alongside of it a caste system and disturbing our political 
and to a considerable extent our social institutions. . . . 

This is the biggest problem in the world because it involves all the other 
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problems. . . . Everybody knows that all sorts of anti-Japanese legislation 
was proposed in order to be annoying. . . . My frank opinion is that the 
present alien land bill — the immediate motive for passing it — was largely to 
resist the pressure from Washington. . . . Personally I do not see why it 
should not be applied to all aliens. But I also think the law that was passed 
here is diplomacy proof. ... I am very frank in saying that I have not suc- 
ceeded in getting much interested in that initiative measure because Governor 
Stephens has announced . . . that when it is passed it won't have any effect. 
. . . It will not do what it is intended to do. 

It is absolutely imperative both for the protection of the United States as 
well as for the protection of civilization mat mis question should be settled. 
. . . If necessary we must stop Japanese immigration the same way we have 
done with the Chinese, but if a more agreeable way can be found, that would 
be better. . . . Japanese do care for the forms, and therefore I believe if 
we can deal with them in a way to their liking that would be all the 
better. . . . 

You always have to discount the cry for additional farm labor, because it 
is usually not based on fact. ... I think they (Californians) like the 
Chinese for two reasons. One is we judge the Chinaman by his best qualities 
and the Japanese by his worst qualities. ... I have seen something of 
indenture labor. ... I do not believe our people in California who are 
demanding that labor would be willing to take it if they realized what condi- 
tions they must meet under Chinese laws. 

. . . (To meet the post war labor situation) they got out from the 
cities a great lot of men, women and children. . . . But it did demonstrate 
that there is a great reserve supply of labor to be tapped when you go after it 
systematically and when you do it right. 

Via. E. A. Williams, Lawyer, appearing for various Japanese individuals 
and for fifty-two Japanese corporations. 

Fresno, California, July 21,1 920, pp. 84 1 -844. 

The persons and corporations which I represent own 9,479 acres . . . 
in Merced, Madera and Fresno counties . . . and they lease 7363 acres 
in addition. In this territory there are 5,054 Japanese of whom 2,286 are males ; 
of the total, 1 ,660 are under 20 years of age. ... In all there are seventy- 
nine corporations in this part of the state. . . . 

Mr. A. M. Drew volunteered in answer to population questions. "Sixty 
per cent of the city is foreign: Armenian is fifteen to twenty, and they own 
thirty-five per cent of the vineyard acreage; Russians are ten per cent/* 

vIr. Louis D. Love, Farmer, Livingston, California. 
Livingston, California, July 21, 1920, pp. 847-849. 

We have a colony of Japanese here who are pretty nice people, apparently 
good American people. But last winter a boom for selling land to Japanese 
started and it looked as though we were going to be crowded out, so we 
started this little agitation more to keep down the American people from 
making these deals with Japanese. . . . Since January 1st there have been 
no Japanese deals here. ... I will give the Japanese here credit for one 
thing. They did cooperate with us and keep other Japanese out. . . . 
When these people showed us that they were absolutely cooperating with us 
we did not feel like hurting their feelings any longer, so we changed the sign 
to "No more Japanese wanted here.*' We can get along nicely with these 
people, but we don't want any more. 
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Mr. Elbert G. Adams, Editor, Livingston. 

Livingston, California, July 21, 1920, pp. 849-853. 

The Japanese here number 205; males, 75; females, 49; children, 81. 
They own and control 2,450 acres, the average crop per acre is $275. Of the 
adults, 91 are Christian. . . . When we found in 1919 many deeds indi- 
cating transfer of land to Japanese — we organized a Committee and printed 
pledge cards not to sell or lease to Japanese. . . . Practically everybody 
signed. . . . We believed that we could best solve the proposition by not 
antagonizing the Japanese who were here and had been for eleven years, 
known as the twenty-one original families. . . . We showed them that up 
to that time they had been held in respect of the American people here. They 
were taken into various social and other affairs of a community nature, and in 
the war work mere was absolutely no distinction made. . . . They talked 
it over among themselves and decided we were right. They pledged their co- 
operation to keep out other Japanese. . . . Mr. Naka would confer with 
me. . . . Through him we were able to accomplish everything we set out 
to do. . . Our troubles probably will continue with real estate men, 

bankers and others who are not residents. 

Mr. David F. Lane, shipper of cantaloupes, melons, and other fruit 
Turlock, California, July 21, 1920, pp. 867-872. 

There is fault on both sides. . . . The boys did not come up as 
early as usual or the growers were not thoroughly convinced that there would 
be plenty of help ... so some of the growers employed Japanese. . . . 
These growers do not get the money the boys think they do. . . . There is 
plenty of white labor in California if it is properly apportioned off. .' . . 
Some of our white men are working for Japanese, packing in the sheds, handling 
their crops. There are a lot of white contractors right here doing work for 
Japanese and getting paid so much per crate. . . . Yes, the Japanese dicker 
like anybody else. . . . The white man puts up a better pack than the 
Japanese. He has a better eye for picking — an experienced man. 

Rev. C. C. Pierce 

Los Angeles, California, July 1 9, 1 920, pp. 932-939. 

I am a Baptist minister and have lived here for twenty years. . 
My observation has grown very largely out of a very intimate acquaintance 
with many classes of Japanese people. ... I not only think, but I know 
that they are capable of Americanization . . . just as much so as any other 
foreign people; a little more so than most of them. . . . Their human 
nature is just the same as the rest of us . . . and they are just as readily 
assimilated. . . . As for their personal integrity — well, I am connected 
with a business ... in which we have discounted thousands of dollars from 
Americans and every other class of people, but never a dollar have we failed 
to collect from the Japanese people . . . they pay us all our bills. 

Mr. Taylor: You have heard one witness here tonight testify . . 
that all this claim that the Japanese in California) are loyal to Old Glory, 
believe in our institutions, are Protestant, etc., is mere sham and pretense; that 
beneath he has got a deep-rooted purpose to overthrow the Government, etc. 
Do you share in that opinion? 

Knowing the Japanese people as I do, it is almost too absurd for me to 
answer. I consider mere is nothing to it at all. . . . We have no Japanese 
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question in California, but it is frequently brought up for political reasons. 
Whenever a man wants to get popular, to get the vote, he brings up . . . 
the so-called Japanese question. ... I am not in favor of unrestricted 
immigration. 

Mr. Swope: Do you think that a lot of this (talk) is instigated by 
politicians? 

I certainly do. . . . They think it is a vote-getter. . . . If I were 
a politician I wouldn't announce that I was in favor of the Japanese people. 
I wouldn't get many votes. . . . The fact remains that the Japanese people 
are among the most desirable and valuable of all foreigners who come to mis 
country desiring to make this their home. They are industrious, intelligent, 
peaceable, loyal, honest and friendly. If given an opportunity they will quickly 
become the most loyal and enthusiastic Americans. . . They love the 

land and will peacefully settle there if given a chance instead of huddling in 
the great cities. If they live in meagre and unattractive homes, it is because 
their time on any certain piece of land is so short they have no opportunity 
of erecting such homes as their artistic natures demand. . . . They do not 
have large families. . . . They have no paupers. . . . They pay their 
debts. They are eager to learn. They are progressive and alert. . . . 
They occupy only a small fraction of the cultivatable land of California . . . 
its fertility and productiveness has been to a very large extent created by their 
skill and industry. 

If we have a real Japanese problem, there is only one just and wise solu- 
tion. Admit the Japanese to mis country on precisely the same basis that we 
admit other foreigners. When here, treat them precisely as we treat others. 
Naturalize those who desire to be naturalized. 

Mrs. N. G. Oliver 

Los Angeles, California, July 20, 1 920, pp. 943-946. 

I have been a school teacher . . . for twenty-five years . . . in the 
city of Los Angeles . . . most of the time in the foreign population dis- 
trict. . . . Yes, we have a great many Japanese at present. 

I have found the Japanese children most desirable pupils; they are lovable 
and capable . . . their parents heartily cooperate in all the work and are 
very anxious that their children shall have all the very best educational advan- 
tages. My acquaintance has extended into the home and from the home into 
social circles. ... I know of no one who has taken up the American 
standards of living more readily than the Japanese. . . . Yes, it certainly 
is my opinion that this race can be socially assimilated. . . . They are 
very patriotic. ... I will tell you who their ideals are: Washington, 
Lincoln, Roosevelt. . . . 

No, there is no obstacle in that respect (patriotism) to the Japanese becom- 
ing assimilated. And, gentlemen, I should like to make a plea that the rights 
of citizenship of Japanese women and children be preserved. I know of no 
more loyal citizens anywhere. . . . They are also very courteous; they 
have a chivalry that we much admire . . . it is most refreshing to find the 
chivalry with which you meet in those boys and girls. 

I believe immigration should be restricted, but I believe it should be applied 
to all nations. . . . 

I would like to refute another statement . . . that is that the Japanese 
attend to no duty. I should like to take the gentlemen down to East First 
Street . . . very unsightly formerly . . . saloons and junk shops 
. . . now having some modern houses and nice stores, and they have neat 
clean streets to pass through. 
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Mr. Earl S. Parker 

Los Angeles, California, July 20, 1920, pp. 959-968. 

I am a teacher in the Manual Arts High School. This is my fourth year 
of leaching. . . . I , speak only for myself. 1 know that thousands is 
California feel much as I do, but being on the unpopular side they prefer 
to keep quiet. . . . 

The problem of feeding the growing cities with a decreased army of food 
producers is a hard one. ... In this county ... 150 square miles 
that were farmed in 1900 has been cut up into town lots and sold or is being 
held by speculators. The number of real estate agents and their 

families in this county ... is almost double the total Japanese population 
here. These various charts show what the facts are. . . Most of the 

charges against the Japanese are quite incorrect and utterly misleading. . . . 
The arguments based on the alleged comparative birth rates are wholly fallacious. 
. . . Consider these facts . . . the relative number of women of child- 
bearing age. ... I leave it to the judgment of the Committee whether the 
birth-rate among the Japanese is particularly high or whether die American 
birth-rate is extremely low. . . . 

Yes, the second generation insists on houses fitted up in American style, 
and on wearing American clothes . . . they want American standards of 
living just as much as our boys and girls. Our present land laws which forbid 
a tenure of more than three years are, to a large extent, responsible for the 
poor housing conditions. . . . We can control the hours of work for minors 
and women, the same as we have done in certain industries among our own 
people. . . . 

I am in favor of absolute restriction at the present time of laboring classes 
and I think I speak for 90 per cent of my Japanese friends. ... I am in 
favor of strict observance of our treaty obligations and absolutely fair and im- 
partial treatment to every Japanese now legally in die United States. . . . 
If notice is served by the national law-making body on the politicians and 
agitators of California that they must quit making die Japanese question a foot- 
ball of politics, the question will soon settle itself. . . . 

I want to read into the record some quotations. Colonel Theodore Roosevelt 
said: ". There are blatant Americans who have served Germany 

against America, who have played the German game to the limit by striving to 
make trouble between Japan and the United States by seeking in every way 
to rouse suspicion and distrust of Japan in the United States and by doing 
all that malevolent and unscrupulous baseness can do to taunt Japan into hos- 
tility to our country. There are in this country certain demogogic politicians, 
certain agitators seeking notoriety, and certain consciousless and sensation- 
mongering newspaper owners and writers who are willing to make money or 
obtain preferment for themselves by any appeal to distrust and suspicion, no 
matter what infinite harm it does to mis country.'* 

Hon. Elihu Root said: "There has never been in this country, so far as 
my observation and reading go, any more dangerous and persistent misrepre- 
sentation regarding die relations, the purposes, the character of another country 
with which we have relations than in the case of the relations between the 
United States and Japan. . . . For many years I was very familiar with 
our department of foreign affairs. . . . During that time the thoughtless, 
malicious section of the press was doing its worst. ... I say that during 
all that period there never was a moment when the Japanese Government 
was not frank, sincere, friendly." 
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Mr. B. Houssels 

Los Angeles, California, July 20, 1920, p. 969. 

I am in the fishing industry ... in Los Angeles and San Diego . . . 
President of the International Packing Association . . . and a member of 
the Southern California Fish Canning Association. . . 

It has been charged that the Japanese are violators of the law, especially 
of the immigration law. Our companies have the largest number of Japanese 
fishing boats of any company here . . . they practically employ all the 
Japanese fishing boats. I have my first instance yet to know of a single com- 
plaint filed against a fishing boat for violation of the immigration laws, much 
less a conviction. . . . Relative to violating the fisheries laws, they have 
violated them less than possibly any other class fishing. . . . The fact is 
that the Japanese fishermen produce only about 7 per cent of the market fish 
sold in this section. . . . We can verify by the police department of the 
State Fish and Game Commission that the Japanese have not destroyed fish 
in order to put up the market. The Japanese fishermen are albacore fishermen 
and the canners depend largely upon them for their profits. . . . On account 
of their technical knowledge . . . they are experts, and while there are 
as many boats possibly fishing for albacore among other nationalities as Japanese, 
the Japanese boats catch fully 80 per cent of the albacore furnished to the 
canners. 

Lev. Paul B. Waterhouse 

Los Angeles, California, July 20, 1920, pp. 979-983. 

I came to California twenty-five years ago, but have lived here about 
eleven years and have spent seven years in Japan. I am a representative 
of the American Missionary Association. 

The fundamental fallacy of (Dr. Pomeroy's) whole system of charts lies 
in the fact that they base their whole calculation on birth-rate alone, whereas 
California is not a static state; we are getting a great inflow of white people 
from other states. . . . 

The representative of the Farm Bureau stated that the Japanese are not 
permanent . . . they go here and there and here and there. But why? 
Because the California law prevents them from staying in that place. A law 
which compels them to move is detrimental, according to that gentleman's state- 
ment. ... 

One gentleman stated that we didn't see the Japanese with their homes 
improved at all. . . . There is a vital reason why they are not building 
good houses and raising their living conditions — because they have to move in 
three years. A three-year land law prevents a farmer from building a home. 
In the city . . . you will see a difference. . . . Where the farmers 
own the land . . . you will find them equal in every respect to their 
white neighbors. . . . 

I have been making a study of the Japanese language school — I speak Japa- 
nese myself. . . . They are using the very same text-books that I used 
in Japan to learn Japanese — 13 years ago. . . . They say nothing about 
the divinity of the Mikado. ... It says nothing about the Emperor at all 
in any of those nine readers I studied. . . . To test out the teachers, after 
examining all the books they had in the school, I found no books teaching 
Japanese history or Japanese geography. I suggested to the teacher, "Wouldn't 
it be a good idea to teach a little geography?" "No . . . they get that in 
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the American schools.** "How about history? Don't yoo teach sVesi It 
histo-y of Japan?" "No, we don't think it wise in America to teach Japsva 
Kisio'y to these children; we are teaching them the language.** That seem 
to be the idea, so far as 1 have gone, and I have gone to all those arossJ 
San Francisco, Salinas, Monterey, Santa Cruz and Fresno; Orange CossJj 
in Southern California and partly in Los Angeles County, especially Lnaj 
Beach. 

But I think Japanese schools are a hindrance toward the full Ame r ksii n- 
tion of the Japanese. ... A child is tired out in the afternoon, and it 
next day he isn't able to work as well. . . . But the Japanese are teadaf 
to it themselves. They are seeing the fallacy. . . . They passed a reaoh- 
tion this spring at Elysian Pa^k disapproving of any method of educaiMB is 
this country which would in any way hinder die American education of Ac 
Japanese, considering that the American education was sufficient for Ac 
Japanese children in America. . . 

The reason for the Japanese school is manyfold. . . . Mr. Domoto, 
a nurseryman in Oakland, speaking of his two children, said: "My childra 
are separated from their mother because they talk, they play, they quarrel sad 
they speak entirely in English, and their mother is angry because she can't under' 
stand half of what they are saying or talking about or thinking about** He 
made it a rule in his home that they should speak Japanese at the table it 
least. . . . 

Another reason is the unsettled condition and attitude of the Californiau 
toward the Japanese. If they were sure of a welcome here, sure of right 
treatment, that Japanese school question would drop. 

Rev. H. C. Hurley 

Los Angeles, California, July 20, 1920, pp. 988-990. 

I am pastor, a Baptist in Gardena; have lived there for about four years. 
We have about 1,600 Japanese in the Valley. . . . Yes, we have about 
forty Japanese now members of my congregation. ... I think nobody is a 
better citizen than the native-born Japanese. . . . Yes, I have visited in 
their homes frequently . . . and I have had Japanese men and ladies in 
our own home. . . . They are quick to grasp ideas. 

I was invited a little over a month ago to make an address on American- 
ization to a group of 200 Japanese men in a Japanese schoolhouse . . . 
they were exceedingly anxious to have Japanese in America to become Ameri- 
cans, and they wanted me to tell them just how they could become Americans 
and they didn't want me to spare them at all; they wanted me to make any 
criticism of them that I felt would impress them with the importance of becom- 
ing Americans — which I did. They especially requested that I talk to them 
about working on Sunday. . . . Americans are largely to blame for that, 
especially those who raise vegetables being carried to market for Monday 
morning — that forces them to work on Sunday. ... I know quite a number 
of Americans who are not forced to work on Sunday but they do. 

I think there is no reason why we should treat them any worse than any 
other foreigners. ... I think they can be assimilated as readily as any 
other — more readily than a great many other foreigners. I have the utmost 
confidence in those who are American citizens, in their loyalty to our Govern- 
ment. 
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Mr. Stephen S. Myrick 

Los Angeles, California, July 20, 1920, pp. 1004-1006. 

I am a school teacher . . . Chairman of the Peace Committee of the 
Quaker meeting of Los Angeles. I have taught three years in the Orient, one 
in Honolulu and six and a half years here. . . . 

Knowing the Japanese in a social way — not in business ... I feel that 
they are a very valuable addition among us. . . . It seems to me that we 
want a restricted immigration, but not a discriminatory law. . . . that all 
nations should be treated upon the same basis. . . . 

American-bom or reared Japanese are taller and their complexions fairer 
than Japan-Japanese. Many Japanese love our country as dearly as it is loved 
by any other foreign-born, and yearn to become citizens. When accepted 
they will prove honest and loyal. . . . 

We want no aliens permanently in the country. We want our Japanese 
friends already here admitted to citizenship quickly if prepared. Let those 
who cannot be ready in five years go home. But we want no discrimination. 
We want all immigrants, English, Japanese, French or what not treated alike. 



C. Japanese Witnesses 

No more valuable material was presented at the Hearings than the 
oral statements made and the typewritten documents submitted by the 
Japanese witnesses. Their spirit was admirable, always courteous, how- 
ever serious were the charges against them, and remarkably free from re- 
sentment. Whatever portion of the Testimony a reader may be inclined 
to skip, let him not skip this portion in which the Japanese speak themselves. 

GEORGE Shima, Farmer, President of the Japanese Association of America. 
San Francisco, July 12, 1920, pp. 53-70. 

I have lived in the United States thirty years — returned to Japan only 
once, in 1900. ... I have three children, all born here. 

Chairman: Have you the honor to be decorated by the Emperor? What 
is the decoration — what degree? 

Fifth degree. 

Chairman: Are there many such decorations in the United Slates? 

No, there is only one, in New York — Dr. Takamine. 

Chairman: Do you know Dr. Gulick pretty well? 

Yes, I saw him once. 

Chairman: Only once? 

Yes ... for about fifteen minutes. 

Chairman: They call you the potato king? 

Well, I don't know; they say so . . . yes, I raise potatoes every year. 
. . . Last three years a very small crop . . . about half a million 
bags. 

Chairman: Are you the largest potato grower in California? 

I don't know about any outsider. I know myself. . . . Yes, in 
Oregon — 1,200 acres, and I have a partnership with an American commission 
merchant. He owns half and I own half . . . bought last December. 
. . . In California — about 2,500 acres . . . bought in 1911. . . . 
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Then I told tome . . . and bought about 2,200 acres more. 

Chairman: Have you a large number of men working for you? 

Let me see. ... I think I have 38 to 40 Americans and 7 or 9 
Japanese. ... I don't farm myself, just only superintend. . . . The 
Captain of my boat is an American, and the cook . . . and my bookkeeper 
and my salesman . . . everybody American. . . . My bank? Anglo- 
London-Paris National Bank . . . and the Los Angeles Trust & Savings 
Bank. . The Americans are let farm the barley, but not for potatoes. 

If I let Americans farm the potatoes I cannot get enough rent to pay the taxes. 
. . . Japanese newspapers in San Francisco? Two, die Japanese American 
. . . the New World. 

Mr. Vaile: These decorations . . . are only given to people who 
have done some particular service to the Emperor? 

No. He says: "He is a good fellow, and never goes home; lives in 
America and be a good citizen." That is the reason. 

Mr. Vaile: Didn't the Emperor's Secretary . . . give you any ex- 
planation of it? 

No, I have told you all I ever heard. 

Mr. Siegel: Didn't you really get it for being the most successful — 
Japanese resident and businessman in California? 

I am not a business man; I am a farmer. . . . This is the way I heard. 
One Japanese paper stated that Shima received the only decoration because 
the Emperor's teacher used to be my old teacher . . . and the teacher 
always boosts me. 

Mr. Vaile: Don't you support considerable charities in Japan? 

Oh, they make me sick. Everybody comes in. . . . No, sir. I have 
no time for that. ... In this country I did all I could for everybody. 

Mr. Vaile: You bought Liberty Bonds? 

$180,000 of Liberty Bonds I have, and I advised everybody to buy 
Liberty Bonds and Red Cross. Sometime my neighbors wounded, then we 
send sack of potatoes to everybody. That is the kind of work I am doing. 
. . . I feel this is my country. It makes no difference when your people 
say I cannot assimilate ... the place is my home. 

Mr. Raider: Are you and your friends interested in land, about 20,000 
acres . . . near Klamath Falls about a year ago? 

No, sir. . . . Never heard of it before. I started this way . . . 
as a laborer myself, then I started to use Chinamen; then they were nearly 
gone. Then I started my countrymen. Then my countrymen nearly gone. 
Then I started to use Hindus. Then I quit . . . because I cannot get 
labor enough. 

Mr. Ra^er: And you charged so much for each man you furnished a job 



to? 



I cannot understand what you mean. I cannot take anything. I paid him. 

Mr. Raker: You were never engaged in hiring labor for other people? 

No, sir. 

Mr. Taylor: You are a Christian? 

Yes ... a Methodist. . . . 

Mr. Taylor: You do not believe in Buddhism? 

Buddhism I Oh, no, no, no. 

Mr. Taylor: Are a great many of your people enthusiastic Christians? 

Yes — well, yes; I think so, a great many. 

Mr. Raider: You buy up the crop all over the state? 

No. 
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Mr. Raider: Bought it down in Fresno, Lot Angeles, and wherever the 
potatoes were; is that right? 

No. ... I never bought one sack of potatoes, what I buy I buy for 
seed. 

Mr, Raker: Have you not been dealing in and handling potatoes for the 
last ten years? 

No. I never buy any potatoes. ... I never had no corporation. 

Mr. Raker: Do you belong to an Association? 

No. 

Mr. Ral[er: Then why do they call you the potato king? 

Because everybody calls me it ... is not my fault. 

Mr. Raker: Are you in any way associated, outside of the potato busi- 
ness, in vegetables in and about San Francisco and their sale? 

No, sir. 

Mr. Raker: Nor in Los Angeles? 

No, sir. I never have anything to do with any other business. 

Mr. Raker: You are devoting your time to this Association of which you 
are President? 

Yes; but that has nothing to do with the potato deal. 

Mr. Raker: What are you trying to accomplish? 

To make all of the boys lift up. I don't want anybody steal . . . 
gamble ... get drunk . . . and we do all we can raise money and 
have everybody refined. 

Mr. Raker: This Association of yours, has it ever been interested in 
building these new Buddhist temples in California? 

No, sir; we have nothing to do with that. We are opposed to Buddhist 
temple. 

Mr. Raker: Does your organization interest itself in bringing over 
Japanese to the United States? 

We doiTt want to bring any more labor to this country. That is my 
opinion. ... I talked to consuls and to half a dozen organizers to stop 
picture brides coming from Japan. . . . Last year we stopped it. 

Mr. Raker: What has your Association done to stop your countrymen 
from coming in surreptitiously across the border? 

How could I control that? 

Mr. Raker: How many came in over the Canadian border this last ten 
years? 

That I don't know. 

Mr. Raker: And coming over the Mexican border unlawfully for the 
last ten years? 

I never seen any. 

Mr. Raker: Didn't you send agents or these so-called agents of yours 

No, sir; never. . . . You say we sent our Association and tried to 
bring them over? 

Mr. Raker: No, the other way; why didn't you send your members 
down there to see that they do not cross the border? 

That is the business of the American Government, and the Japanese 
Association has nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Raker: Is it your belief that it would be a bad thing for your 
people to intermarry with our people? 

I think a very good thing. [Mr. Shima then illustrated his idea from 
the need of getting virile potato seed from Oregon.] I think you folks do 
not study this racial question enough. 

Mr. Kleczka: Did you register your children with the Japanese consul 
when they were born? 
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One . . . only one. 

The Chairman: Do you know anything about a letter written by 
Kawakami and signed by you? 

Yes, he asked me to sign it. ... 1 refused. . . . No, sir, I never 
signed it. . . . Yes, I said I would have nothing to do with it. . . . 
Then I said (to Kawakami) "What did you do with that letter?** He said 
"Put it in the waste paper basket.*' 

Mr. Siegel: Governor Stephens said he never received such a letter. 

Yes; he denied it; so Phelan should not bring that matter up now. 

T. Karakawa 

Sacramento, July 13, 1920, p. 274. 

Chairman: What is your name? 

Karakawa Secretary Japanese Association of the Sacramento 

Valley. . . . Just an Association to promote the welfare of brothers or 
people and friendship, American and Japanese between neighbors. 
We have about nine hundred members. . . . Dues? $6.00 per year. . . . 
Yes, 15 per cent goes to the central organization. . . . We have general 
meeting about once a year . . . and we send delegates to San Francisco 
two or three. . We are not the biggest . . about the fourth. 

. . . We elect our own directors and they appoint the Secretary. . . . 
Our President is I. Tsuda. . . . My salary? $125 a month. . . 

Yes, I go about and help make lease . . . and if some trouble . . 

I help. . . . Yes, all matters; distribute laborers, social work, public 
celebrations, committees parades. ... A few days ago I let 

$500 for American Salvation Army, and at Fourth of July celebration we 
raised $700 and a patriotic float, and that is my duty. . . . No, I did not 
help take the census, but I helped the Japanese Salvation Army for a cam- 
paign against gambling. . . . Send them back if they gamble. 

Yo Suzuki 

Stockton, July 15, 1920, pp. 513-521. 

Chairman: What is your business? 

President, Stockton Growers Exchange . . about 2,000 members 

. . . dues are $5 and $3 . . . the directors meet once a month . . . 
an annual meeting in January. . . . We are independent of the Japanese 
Association of America. 

Chairman: What do you think about this situation? 

Well, I am awfully sorry because we try to do our best. We try all of 
our efforts to become American citizens, and we always teach our children to 
be Americans, to fight for America. We always taught that, and some 
Americans think we cannot be assimilated, but I think we can be . 
yes, it takes a long time, but the second and third generation can be assimilated. 
. . . No, sir, we don't ask our members when or how they came to America 
. . . but if I know a boy comes from Mexico we don't welcome them. . . . 
I don't think more Japanese come to America because our Government was 
very strict about giving passports. ... I was back about three years ago; 
very, very strict. They investigate again and again and again, and even uni- 
versity graduates it is very hard to get passports. . . . I've been in America 
fourteen years- — have been back just once. . . . No, sir, never served in the 
Japanese army . . . owe any service? No, sir. I don't have to go back. 
. . . Sure, I can go back. . . . Government take me back? No, sir. 
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The Government cannot take me back. I am independent myself. . . 
I know America is the melting pot, you see, and we are ready to melt, but 
some Americans hate us; hate us by appearance, color of skin and so on, and 
they say the Japanese cannot be assimilated. I think that is wrong. 

Chairman: Well, nobody hates you. 

Well, I feel so, some of them. . . . Yes, I feel unhappy when I see 
bitter agitation against the Japanese. I would like to be American. I would 
like to fight for America . . . yes, I would like to be a citizen. . . . 
Married? Yes, seventeen years and I have no children. ... I am work- 
ing for the Church . . . and I want to tell you about the anti-gambling 
campaign. . . . Against drinking too ... we are trying to promote 
good citizenship. . . . Oh, yes, we would like to send back the gamblers, 
the regular gamblers . . . because they disturb society and we always fight 
for it. . . . Here in America there are so many Chinese gambling dens. 
. . . Yes, I believe in stopping more Japanese immigration. . . . No, 
I have no relation with Japanese Consul, so I don't talk to him. . . . We 
talk with our members, but the Japanese Government has no relation with us. 

Mr. Raider: Did the Japanese Government send word here for you 
people to take the census of all Japanese? 

Yes, they registered here because the Japanese Government wanted to 
know how many Japanese in California. . . . Yes, I think we took them 
all. 

Mr. Raider: What business has the Japanese Government got to come 
over here and take those statistics? 

Not your Government work, but we must know how many Japanese are 
here, so we must take a census some time. 

Mr. Raider: Took them for the Japanese Government? 

No, sir, not for the Japanese Government, but for the Japanese in 
America. ... I. don't know anything about the Government; we do not 
deal with die Government. We have a request from the Japanese Association 
of America. 

Mr. Raider: Do you believe that the law in this state should permit 
Japanese and American boys and girls intermarrying? 

That is a very delicate matter . . . it is prohibited by law, so it can- 
not be. I think international marriage is all right. 

Roy M. Kimura 

Stockton, July 15, 1921, pp. 520-2. 

Mr. Raider: How long have you been in the United States? 

Since 1905. 

Mr. Raider: You are in the Real Estate business? 

Yes. I have a license from the state. 

Mr. Raker: Do you help Japanese families to rent houses? 

Yes. 

Mr. Raider: Do you find they get fair treatment? 

Well, yes; most of the people of Stockton treat me with same way that 
they treat white people, I believe. 

Mr. Raider: Are there sections known as Japanese sections? 

Well, I tell you that two or three Japanese came to me last two or three 
months who have been here many, many years and had enough money . . . 
and asked me to buy some homestead ... in the north part where the 
first class people live. . . . But I advised not to buy anything . . . 
because I personally feel that we do not want to make any bad feeling with 
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the people of the United States, especially the State of California. . . . 
We have Boy Scouts — about thirty young Japanese . . . and we organized 
. . . Japanese Y. M. C. A. . . . about 330 members. . . . Most 
of the Japanese . . . born in this country refuse to speak the Japanese 
language. They play basketball, tennis and baseball. . . . We give lectures, 
speeches, discussions and shows to make them ambitious to be useful citizen* 
of this great country of the United States. ... I myself have nothing 
against my own country, but I have made up my mind to stay here perma- 
nently until my life be ended. I stay with Stars and Stripes. That means 1 
am willing to be useful citizen. 

Chairman: And would you like to be an actual citizen? 

Yes. 

Chairman: There are a great many Japanese who feel just that way? 

Well, I believe so. ... I am against too many Japanese coming in. 
Our Government — I say "our Government*' because I am Japanese — they 
stopped this thing already. We cannot come in; we cannot get passports 
. . . any more because we are trying to avoid any trouble between the 
United States and Japan. 

Mr. Roller: How long since you have been back to Japan? 

Never been there; I have no idea of going back. ... 1 want you 
people to treat us just the same as you would treat your own people; I mean 
those who have come into this country up to date, but I don't want any more 
Japanese to come into this country from our own country. . . . No, sir; 
I know him, but I have no business with Mr. George Shima at all. . . . 
I don't know what his opinions are. 

K. TOGASAKI 

San Francisco, July 17, 1920, pp. 554-8. 

Chairman: Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Yes. ... I have always been in the United States outside of the 
time when I was overseas . . . with the army. ... I am twenty-five 
years old. . . . My father is an old pioneer, coming here some thirty-five 
years ago. ... I will be a little bit personal. . . . My father was a law 
student ... the first in his class ... but on graduation too young 
to enter into practice ... he got the pioneer spirit . . . came to this 
country . . . was converted to Christianity ... by Dwight L. Moody 
. . . and my mother is a very staunch Christian . . . and they have 
spent all their spare time in Christianizing Japanese in their community. . . . 
Father has sent both me and my sister to college. Sister is a graduate of 
Stanford, and I of the University of California. Sister is to continue her 
studies in the Medical School, I am assisting my father in his business. In 
order to get here today I had to leave the youngsters of my Sunday School 
class where they are camping out across the bay. In my Americanization as 
well as Christian work I have strong faith in Christ and God. ... 1 
believe we can assimilate these little children. . . . They shall sometime 
be to America a most worthy contribution, that any nation would envy. 1 am 
a volunteer worker in the Y. M. C. A. . . . I have a group called the 
citizenship club . . . youngsters ranging from ten to twelve, native-born 
citizens, and it is my pleasure to give them two hours a day of good healthy 
exercise, and then I end it by a story of Roosevelt or Lincoln or Washington 
or some other noted Americans to imbue into them the ideals of Americaniza- 
tion. . 

My friends have been largely Americans since my childhood, as well as 
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my sisters. (Mr. >Togasaki then told with tome detail of his father's bank- 
ruptcy by the earthquake and fire in 1906, and by fire in 1916; his repayment 
of all his debts, which he felt were moral though not legal obligations.) . . . 
During my service overseas, I organized a cabinet — some ten different nation- 
alities, negroes, Italians, Scandinavians, Japanese, Americans and the like; 
we met every noon at lunch. Here we put into operation something stronger 
than the League of Nations, for in this manner we have been able to Chris- 
tianize our international conduct. 

Chairman: Did you go to a Japanese school when you were a little boy? 

Yes, for a while, then I quit. ... I can't say whether they help or 
hinder. ... I cannot say because I am not conversant with it. . . . 
I was so young . . . merely instruction in my mother tongue. 

Chairman: Japanese history? 

No, sir. 

Chairman: No reference to the United States? 

No, sir; just reading lessons . . . Japanese fairy tales. 

Mr. Vaile: What organization were you in the Expeditionary forces? 

347th Field Artillery — Private first class . . . no, sir, I was the only 
Japanese in that outfit. . . . Yes, they treated me fair and square. 

T. Slocum 

San Francisco, July 17, 1920, pp. 558-565. 

Mr. Vaile: He was the only sergeant major of the Japanese race in 
the American army. 

Mr. Klecz\a: Did you enlist as a private? 

Yes — in service about a year and a half. . . . In Sergeant Yorke's 
regiment. . . . Yes, there were some Japanese captains commissioned. 
. . . . I went to Minnesota University . . . two years. . . . No, I 
did not graduate ... I enlisted . . . and my American father died. 

Mr. Sttope: What do you mean by your American father? 

In 1904, our whole family came over here; my father was just like 
Togasaki's father, a fine man — bankrupt as a result of the Chinese-Japanese 
war. . . . He worked on the Great Northern Railroad in North Dakota 
. . . and was the first Japanese to take up a homestead. . . . He had 
great ambition for us to go to American schools and become Americanized 
as soon as possible. ... I was only ten — so father decided I could go to 
town to get an education. So I went to Minot. ... I had only $5 
. . . so I went to work in a restaurant willing to wash dishes or do any- 
thing ... so I could establish myself, and when I was eleven years old 
I went to Dad Slocum. He said, "What do you want?** and I said, "I 
want work.** I could speak a little English. . . . He laughed, but I 
think he liked me. He told me to wash bottles in his drug store. . . . 
After about a week he said, "Where are you staying?" and I said, "In a 
little shack;*' "How do you like it?** "Not very well." "How would you 
like to stay with me?** "Yes, I will be more than glad to." So I went 
up to die house and met my American mother ... so she bought me a com- 
plete outfit of clothes; took mighty good care of me — a very good Christian 
family. . . . They asked me if I wanted to go to school, and that was 
the very thing I was looking for. . . . "How would you like to be my 
boy?" I said, "Fine." So my Japanese father and Mr. Slocum got together 
. . . and I was made their boy . . . and went to grammar school and 
High school. ... I played football — quarter-back . . . and every- 
where I would go they would say "Kill that Japanese,** but anyway it was 
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a clean American game . . . and I went to dances and enjoyed other 
privileges. . . . 

In the second year of University I got down to work, but war was de 
clared. ... I was made corporal and I was very, very proud. . . 
I went to Camp Dodge. ... I was one of the fortunate ones . . 
and I went overseas and fought beside the Americans. I liked that fine 
. . . All my officers were southern officers . . . splendid men. . . 
My Japanese father? Well, he went to Canada. . . . He owns the largest 
amount of land owned by any Japanese in Canada . . about 3,000 

acres. . . . When I was in the Argonne I went over the top five times. 
I was in the Somme front . . . and in the Toul sector . . . and in the 
St. Mihiel offensive. . . . 

Mr. Box: What is the attitude of the bulk of your young Japanese 
friends generally toward becoming Americans? 

Sir, what they want is a chance. ... If they are given a chance they 
will become good Americans as good as I am. I am one of the fortunate 
ones to be given the full privilege, so when the war came I was glad to have 
the chance to prove my Americanism, and if the opportunity came again I 
would be Johnny on the spot. . . . Yes, my brother . . . enlisted 
in the Canadian army . . . was killed at Vimy Ridge. . . . Yes, 
I became naturalized. 

Mr. Raider: Have you given any thought to assimilation by virtue of 
marriage between your race and the American people? 

I have — yes, sir. 

Mr. Raider: You do recognize that you are a distinct people? 

Yes. . . 

Mr. Raider: Do you believe it would be a good thing for either race to 
intermarry? 

I will have to make a sort of roundabout answer. . . . The question of 
marriage is a question of physical attraction . . . nevertheless 
I do not believe that the Japanese and the American white race have come 
to that understanding when they could live happily married. ... I do not 
think at the present time it is quite the thing to do. 

Chairman: Do you think any more Japanese should come to the United 
States? 

That all depends on whether or not you want them. . . .If they 
come here as a good class I do not see why they should not be accepted. 
. . . I know in my heart that I am as good an American as anywhere in 
America and then to have such a thing come up as was published in die 
paper — "cute, but yellow" — it hurts. I would just as soon have somebody 
shoot me. 

K. K. Kawakami 

San Francisco, July 19, 1920, pp. 592-619 and 821-826. 

I have lived in San Francisco six years . . . and in this country 
about nineteen years ... in Chicago, New York, in Seattle. ... I 
am 45 . . . not a graduate of any university . . . studied in the 
common schools of Japan ... a year in the University of Ohio . . . 
half a year in the University of Wisconsin ... am married and have 
three children. ... I have always been a newspaper reporter— cub re- 
porter . . . started in Japan . . . with the radical Yoaji . 
not only anti-Government, but socialistic. . . . The first K in my name 
stands for Karl. ... I wanted to be the Karl Marx of Japan. . . . 
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I lost everything in doing it. That it why I came to this country . . . 
whenever I go back to Japan die detectives go after me. ... I seem to 
be persona non grata with the Japanese Government. ... I have been back 
twice . . . 1908 and 1917. 

Mr. Siegel: Did you marry an American? 

Yes . . . my private family life has always been happy. . . . 
I have been received cordially everywhere. ... I am a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Japanese Association of America . . . and 
chairman of the Management Committee of the Japanese Y. M. C. A. . . . 
I maintain a bureau of literary service. 

Chairman: Who pays the expenses of your office? 

I pay it . . . with the earnings of my work. 

Chairman: You receive no payment from the Japanese Government? 

No. I get compensation for my work . . . for the Japanese Consul 
or Japanese Associations or Mr. Shima or anybody else. . . . 

Chairman: You wrote these letters to the Committee a few days ago? 

Yes, sir. ... 

Chairman: You read it carefully before signing it? 

Yes. ... 

Chairman: You wrote that letter to Dr. Gulick? 

Yes . • . and received a reply. 

Chairman: You wanted to get him out here? 

Yes. [Then follows a long, tedious quiz about the decoy letters surrepti- 
tiously secured by Senator Phelan, in which it came out that Mr. Kawakami 
had written one to Governor Stephens and one to Colonel Irish, but had mailed 
neither, keeping the originals, but throwing the stenographer's note-book into his 
waste paper basket. This was a scheme to find out how Senator Phelan 
got copies of his letters; and it worked, for Senator Phelan got both and 
gave them to the press on the supposition that they were copies of actual 
letters, though both Colonel Irish and Governor Stephens denied they had ever 
received the letters, as asserted by Senator Phelan. The Committee also asked 
all kinds of questions based on suspicious rumors, newspaper talk, as to his 
acquaintances, pulls on the steamship lines, stationery, work for Mr. Shima, 
relations with the Japanese Foreign Office, employment by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, his "detective" operations, his pro- Japanese propaganda, his books, "free 
tickets for friends to go to Japan,** etc., etc.] 

Mr. Raider: Do you agree that there should be an exclusion of the 
Japanese? 

Well, I believe in it somewhat along the line suggested by Dr. Gulick. 

Mr. Raider: And repeal the law prohibiting the naturalization of Chinese 
and Japanese? 

Yes. 

Mr. Raker: So that they all could become citizens? 

Yes. 

Mr. Siegel: Did you see Dr. Gulick in Washington also? 

No. ... I will tell you why I went there. We wanted to stop 
picture marriages, the picture brides; the Japanese Association adopted a reso- 
lution advising the stopping . . . but part of the community did not like 
our resolution. ... So I went to Washington at the request of Mr. 
Shima and presented the matter before the Ambassador. 

[At the close of Mr. Kawakami*s testimony the Committee prints in full 
his letter to the Committee regarding the decoy letters by which he trapped 
Senator Phelan.] 
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K. Kanzaki 

San Francisco, July 19, 1920, pp. 641-674. 

I am general secretary of the Japanese Association of America, 444 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, California. ... I am glad the Committee has 
come to investigate the facts and disclose the truth, because so many false 
statements were made concerning the Japanese question and very often we 
were the victims of such misstatements and misrepresentations, made either 
purposely or on account of ignorance. . . . So far as myself is concerned 
and the Association which I represent ... we never intended to conceal 
facts. . . . We tried to cooperate with any officials or anybody to give 
facts requested. . . . We cooperated to the fullest extent with the State 
Board of Control. We spent money and time and sent men for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Siegel: Upon the whole, do you consider this report (of the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Control) as being accurate? 

With some exceptions, yes . . . but their interpretations and conclu- 
sions, we cannot agree on many points. . . . ' Being a representative of the 
Japanese Association of America, I think it my duty to make some statement 
concerning it, because nobody has gone into it fully. (Then follows a fine 
print statement which was read in full.) . . . The Japanese Association 
of America is thus a self-perpetuating body, and has no official relation, neither 
political nor financial, with the Government of Japan. I especially want to 
emphasize this point because we are often misrepresented as having some 
relation with the Japanese Government. . . . 

The purpose of mis Association shall be to elevate the character of every 
Japanese residing in the United States, to protect their rights and privileges, 
to promote their happiness and prosperity, and to bring about closer friendship 
between the people of Japan and the United States. In order to carry out 
this wormy object the Association carries on extensive works of numerous de- 
scriptions . . . for the protection of immigrants ... it publishes tracts 
describing American customs, and manners, modes of living, dress . 
it carries on campaigns of education ... to promote Americanization 
. . . anti-gambling movement . . . lectures on social betterment, etc. 
. . . The State Committee on Immigration and Housing has never pub- 
lished any book or booklet in Japanese — though they have for Spanish, 
Italian and so on. . . . We offered our services. ... I do not think 
we received any definite reply. [This charge was corroborated by the Com- 
mittee through a question put to Dr. H. B. Johnson, present at the time.] 

Now with regard to assimilation . . . Mr. McQatchy's mere asser- 
tions mat Japanese are not assimilable is not argument. . . • Day before 
yesterday eight or nine American-born Japanese were present . . . they 
are more American than Japanese. At least we regard them so. They 
speak better in English than in Japanese. . . . Their mode of thinking 
is far from that of the Japanese. . . . Take a boy like Togasaki . . . 
his way of acting, his gestures and his way of doing things . . . is more 
like an American than a Japanese — excepting his color. . . . 

Mr. Raider: Is the Japanese Government encouraging physical assimila- 
tion for their women in Japan with the white race? 

I do not think so. ... I think there is no Government in the world 
which encourages intermarriage, as a Government. 

Mr. Raider: Are they opposed to it? 

So far as I know they have no laws opposed to it. 

Mr. Raider: Is there any law in Japan whereby a single Japanese girl 
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who gives birth to a Japanese child out of marriage, that the child is given 
a pension by the Government? 

I don't think so. 

Mr. Raider: Is there any encouragement given by the Japanese Govern- 
ment to a Japanese girl in Japan, unmarried, who gives birth to a child of a 
Russian or an Englishman? 

No, sir. 

A/r. Raider: I was told so by a man who claims to know. . . . 

There is a strict law in Japan in relation to illegitimate children, as in 
this country. 

An instance as to the attitude of the Japanese residing in this country 
is their subscriptions to Liberty Loans ... the total subscribed by 
Japanese in California was $2,648,800. 

As for dual allegiance ... the Japanese in this country are not 
satisfied with the present conditions . . . they do not favor having dual 
citizenship. . . . 

Mr. RaJ^cr: Would you have any objection to a proper law requiring 
registration of the Japanese who are here? 

Applicable only to Japanese? . . . If it is applied with a nominal 
fee ... to all aliens, not to Japanese alone. 

Statements that Japanese language schools are teaching Emperor Worship 
are groundless. . . . It is not necessary to be alarmed by die existence 
of Japanese language schools. . . . Japanese leaders are of the opinion that 
the language schools should be limited to the teaching of the language only. . . . 

There is no doubt that the Japanese Government has in the past strictly 
observed the "Gentlemen's Agreement.*' That fact was repeatedly and offi- 
cially stated by the Commissioner General of Immigration, who is a Californian 
himself. . . . 

Senator Phelan made a very sensational statement concerning the number 
of picture brides. . . . Including all Japanese women. ... I think 
only one-sixth or one-seventh were really picture brides; other women were 
already married in Japan. . . . Then they are brought as wives, not as 
laborers. . . . They work in the fields where they raise strawberries and 
vegetables, but it is not correct to say that in doing that they are working 
as laborers. . . . It is a most absurd and groundless thing to say they are 
brought here for breeding purposes. It is an insult to humanity. 
Nor to violate the alien land law of California. I have read many such 
insulting statements. ... I was one of those who took the first initiative 
action for the abrogation of the "picture bride.'* 

The matter of smuggling is greatly exaggerated. . . . Senator Phelan 
spoke of sixty in one day . . . and then he multiplied it by 365, making 
it a very enormous number. . . . The Japanese Association disapproves 
of the unlawful entry of Japanese. Instead of assisting smugglers we assist 
the American officials in arresting them. . . . 

The Japanese question here should be distinguished from the Japanese 
question in Hawaii — here in California are only 87,000 Japanese in a great 
Republic of 3,000,000 or over. ... I am not in favor of unlimited impor- 
tation of Japanese laborers . . . but the doors should be opened to the 
extent that the Japanese population in America become normal with a fair 
balance of men and women. . . . We are encouraging the distribution 
of Japanese to the different States. 

Before I came to this country I read a Japanese Life of Lincoln more 
than ten times, and of Garfield more than fifteen times, and of Washington 
more than five times. ... I am a firm believer in American democracy. . . . 
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Mr. Raider: It is contemplated by the Gulick plan that those who are 
here and those who come here should be given full citizenship. Are 70a in 
favor of that? 

Yes . . . upon showing the proper qualifications — I am in favor of 
mat. As to the treatment of Japanese already here ... as recommended 
by ex-President Roosevelt, strict justice must be accorded them, not only 
treating them with fairness, but should lead them to become good American 
citizens. Hatred and malice is not a good solution for America. In my 
opinion . . . over ninety per cent of those already in America will die 
in America. . . . You cannot drive them out. Therefore, instead of leaving 
them as a foreign element forever, it is better to make them useful and patriotic 
American citizens. America, I believe will have pride enough and be high- 
minded enough to apply the spirit of the Fourteenth Amendment to 120,000 
Japanese in America. Then you can truly win mem. Finally the fundamental 
solution is no other than the advice given by ex-President Roosevelt . . . 
about giving the Japanese the privilege of citizenship. 

[Mr. Kanzaki*s extended and systematic document follows his testimony, 
pp. 674-743, and contains many valuable tables of statistics.] 

F. T. KONNO 

San Francisco, California, July 20, 1920, pp. 756-8. 

I am secretary of the Japanese Agricultural Association, Consular Build- 
ing, Battery Street, San Francisco. ... I want to take up first the matter 
of the land under Japanese farmers. Some people mix up cultivation and 
. . . control. . . . Control means ownership. . . . We have nearly 
400,000 acres under Japanese cultivation, but it does not necessarily mean 
control. . . . There is no evidence to my knowledge that Japanese farmers 
have driven off the whites. ... I can prove that in practically all cases 
the Japanese farmers and the American farmers have been so far a good 
combination for cooperation. . . During the last five or six years the 

standards of living of Japanese is higher than those of other farmers. . . . 
We never control the market. 

[An exhibit on "Japanese Farming in California,*' by Y. Chiba and other 
writers was presented to the Committee covering pp. 758-791.] 

K. Kamikawa 

Fresno, California, July 21, 1921, pp. 844-7. 

Chairman: How long have you been in the United States? 

About 20 years. . . . Say, gentlemen, I cannot speak English very 
well, like you do, so the best thing I can do is to show you what I have done 
[handing papers to Chairman; Chairman reads extracts from the press clipping; 
Mr. Kamikawa is vice-president and general manager of Kamikawa Brothers, 
one of the biggest grocery and dry goods stores in San Joaquin Valley, not 
only among Japanese, but American stores. . . He came to America 

when fifteen, is one of the "self-made men,** the pride of America. . . 
He calls himself an American born in Japan . . likes America- more 

than Japan. . . . When he went back a few years ago to the old folks 
he was surprised to find how he was Americanized. He owns 640 acres of 
vineyard . . . always exerts himself in public affairs and interests, as he 
is one of the best citizens in the town. . . . He thinks the latest agitation 
is because the people of California do not understand the Japanese very well. 

so 
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. .* . when they do, they become good friends. He bought Liberty Bonds 
nearly $10,000 and lately donated $1 ,000 to the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A.] . 

Mr. Siegel: When you went back home were you liable to military duty? 

No, sir. 

Mr. Siegel: Had the law been changed? 

I don't understand much about Japan. ... I am now thirty-five. . . . 

Yes, I brought some money with me — about $500 . . . yes, I belong to 
the Raisin Association and Peach Association, and have business here import- 
ing and exporting. ... I have a store in San Francisco, too. . . . 
I export mostly automobile supplies to Japan. . . . 

Mr. Siegel: How do you hold that 640 acres of land? 

Corporation . . . organized in 1908 . . . yes, before the land law 
was passed ' . . . and some Americans are stockholders, too. 

Mr. Toomey (interrupting): I am holding no brief for the Japanese, but 
I just want to state that our Japanese population in this city and county have 
all done their best during the war and all Liberty Drives and everything for the 
Government; they have always come through. 

K. Naka 

Livingston, California, July 21, 1920, pp. 853-5. 

I have lived here fifteen years — sixteen in California — am married. . . . 
have three children — two born in Japan. . . . One is in College and one 
is in High School. 

Chairman: Would you like to be a citizen? 

Yes, certainly. 

Chairman: Full citizen? 

Yes, I have no right to citizenship, but my heart is citizen. This is my 
country. . . ' . I think we have plenty foreigners in this country . . . it is 
quite hard to Americanize ... we should first Americanize those here and 
. . . prohibit newcomers. 

Mr. Adams (of Fresno, interrupting): Just one thing in regard to Mr. 
Naka. . . . He was actually in danger for the attitude he took in attempting 
to solve the local problem. . . . His thought is in harmony with ours 
. . . primarily his interests are for Livingston and America. 

Mr. Nafya: I want a splendid American community here and not a large 
Japanese Community. [Mr. Naka placed with the Committee a manuscript 
statement about the friendly conditions in Livingston.] 

J. Sasamori 

Los Angeles, California, July 1 9, 1 920, pp. 92 1 -932. 

I am General Secretary of the Central Japanese Association of Southern 
California, 258 Jackson Street, Los Angeles — I have been in the United 
States over eight years—did College work in Japan . . . and two years 
post-graduate course in Denver University, Denver, Colorado. ... I 
came to America for study . . . sociology was my major and philosophy 
my minor. . . . Yes, sir, I'm a Protestant. . . . There are seventy- 
three Japanese Protestant Churches in the United States — 5,210 members — 2,556 
Sunday attendants and 2,591 Sunday School attendants; 705 converts in 
1915. . . . No, that statement is not correct. I never heard that any 
Buddhist priest or any other Japanese teacher taught Mikadoism in this 
country. I never heard of it; have no knowledge of it taught. . . « No, 
sir. Sometimes I was taught divine right of sovereign, but I iievex V*\\*n*AS\\ 
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so 1 believed that the Constitution of the United States has just the same 
sovereign power that the Mikado has. . . . 

Mr. Si»ope: Would you, if you could, become an American? 

Sure I will; yes. 

Mr. Svope: Don't you think the fault lies with your Government instead 
of with ourselves — they won't permit you to become an American citizen. . . . 
You come here and go to work and get wealthy, but whenever the Imperial 
Government needs you, you have got a hold-back, isn't that it? 

I don't think so. ... I will explain. I am one subject of Japan 
. . . but if I were naturalized, if I was permitted to be naturalized, naturally 
I would stand for the flag and protect it. 

Mr. S»ope: Your Government prevents it? 

No. . . . There is no law against Japanese not to be naturalized, but 
there is no law that allows the Japanese to be naturalized. 

Mr. S»ope: Does the Japanese Government ever finance these (language) 
schools? 

Never. 

Mr. Sn>ope: Does it encourage them? 

Never. 

Mr. Sr»ope: Any collections taken up by individuals in Japan for these 
schools? 

Never. . . . 

Mr. S»ope: Doesn't the Japanese Constitution of Japan state that no 
Japanese subject can become a citizen of any other nation? 

Sure they are allowed to become citizen of other country. 

Mr. Sr»ope: Doesn't it state they cannot? 

No. 

Mr. Sr»ope: Do you know anything about this so-called "emergency 
fund"? 

I never heard of it. 

Mr. Swope: Emergency fund of $100,000 to help influence legislation? 

I never heard of it. 

Mr. Svopc: Are you in favor of intermarriage? . . . 

Well, I think intermarriage good . . . but social assimilation would 
have to come first. . . . 

Mr. Swope: You heard Mr. Chapelle say that these women (picture 
brides) were bought outright. Is there any accuracy in that statement? 

That is great deal fabrication. 

Mrs. Minnie Inui 

Los Angeles, California, July 20, 1920, pp. 973-976. 

I was born in Carson City, Nevada ... my husband is professor at 
United College and Oriental College . . . here in Los Angeles. . . . 
I have never been outside the United States. ... 1 was adopted at the 
age of three years by an American woman and I lived with her until my 
marriage. I was twenty before I ever spoke to a Jap. I never played with any 
but American children . . . and I confess I have entertained very strong 
race prejudice against the Japanese. ... At twenty I was asked to teach 
in- San Francisco in a Japanese school. ... I could not speak a word of 
Japanese. What must I have taught? . . . American — ideals of America 
. . . the principal of mat school is a Christian — a Japanese ... he 
also employed one or two Americans. . . . One very prominent man in 
San Francisco said, "The more 1 saw of the Japanese the less they looked 
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like Japanese.'* . . . There you have the crux of the whole matter. . . . 
I would like to ask how many members of the anti-Asiatic League have been 
in Japanese homes and have mingled with the people? . . . 

Mr. Taylor: You have no intention of teaching Japanese to your 
children? 

I should say not. ... I will never send my little girl to any school 
or to any teacher who teaches Japanese — I was born in America. She was 
born here and we love America and we are going to stay in America. 

Mr. Taylor: Before your marriage you had American sweethearts, 
did you? 

I think that is a very personal question, Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor: I don't see any discourtesy in that question whatever. I 
was merely trying to show that you yourself associated with Americans on 
terms of equality. 

1 admitted that a while ago. I said I had mingled with American boys 
and girls on terms of equality. 

K. S. Inui 

Los Angeles, July 20, 1920, pp. 992-1000. 

I came here as representing the (Japanese) Church Federation. . . . 
The Japanese question is due largely to misunderstanding. . . . One critic 
says Japanese have no local interest or pride — they send their money back to 
Japan; . . . another says the trouble is they buy up all the lands in 
California. One critic says Japanese do not become Americans; another 
says they are too anxious to become Americans, and do just like the rest of 
us. Japanese do send money home, and they do spend freely in America on 
clothes, implements, etc. There are many wild stories about the 

Japanese [which Mr. Inui proceeded to discuss and refute]. On behalf of the 
pastors and laymen of twenty-six evangelical churches and missions of Southern 
California, I wish to present the following resolution (p. 996): 

"We, the pastors and laymen of twenty-six Japanese evangelical churches 
and missions of Southern California, believing that Americanization can only 
be realized through Christianization of these people, believing further that no 
one can fully appreciate, without acquiring the fundamental teachings of Christ, 
the mighty spirit of the foundation of this Nation of liberty, equality, and 
humanity which emanates throughout her history, do hereby adopt the following 
principles and policies for the Americanization of 100,000 Japanese who are 
enjoying peace and prosperity in this country: 

**1. We who are in the United States are to be, first of all, loyal to the 
land of our adoption. 

"2. We are to endeavor to embody consistently in our daily life the funda- 
mental principles and spirit of the American Government and Christianity 
respecting her customs and institutions and abiding by the law of the land. 

"3. Having chosen our life work here, we deem it our first duty to promote 
the welfare of our adopted country and contribute our share to its civilization. 
Furthermore, we will gladly be regarded as the forsaken band by the country 
mat gave us our birth. 

"4. As to the education of our children, we think it best and sufficient to 
give them wholly American education, thus enabling them to become loyal and 
useful American citizens. In addition, we desire to afford them the spiritual 
education based on the teachings of Christ. 

"In order to carry out the purpose of this resolution, irrespective of our 
religious affiliation, we do hereby unite and cooperate in our utmasA tsu&tvwt 
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to Americanize the Japanese in this country. We do this in the spirit of hope, 
patience, and justice, which is the spirit of Christ whose followers we are.** 

May I have a word to conclude. . . . The Japanese in America feel 
that their children are Americans and are to remain such. . . . The 
Japanese in this country have not been given chances mat are conducive to 
Americanization. . Biological assimilation is going on at this very 

moment without any intermixture of races . . . speaking English changes 
the expression of the mouths and eyes and so on to a great extent . . . 
and the complexion changes. ... If you compare a Japanese child born 
in this country and one born in Japan . . . you will find the American 
born boy is taller and heavier for his age than the Japanese born boy; and 
so too with the girls. . . . Given half a chance, Japanese will undoubtedly 
prove as adaptable into the institutions and spirit of the Nation as any race. 
To sum up: 

"(1) California's patent [in contrast with latent, below] element, agitators 
and politicians, are proposing to settle the question on assumption, misunder- 
standing. 

"(2) Should their plan succeed in so far as the land measure is con- 
cerned, they are proposing to drive Japanese away from the rural district to 
compel them to go back to the city and compete with laborers there, who have 
been led unthinkingly to believe prohibition of land ownership from the 
Japanese will settle the question, etc. 

"(3) Usual arguments against foreigners were applied against Chinese. 
Upon arrival, Japanese inherited all arguments used against Chinese. 

"(4) Thus the Japanese have never been given a fair chance that has 
been accorded to other races. 

"(5) California's feeling toward the Japanese is considerably better than 
before, only with the exception of periodical agitation for political purposes. 

"(6) The relaxation from the moral and economic tension of the war that 
unified the Nation, narrow interpretation of self-determination, State and na- 
tional politics that have great bearing upon international aspects, presidential 
year in the State which holds the balance of power, and all are responsible 
for the present agitation — and not the labor question. 

"(7) Thus real and latent California has not yet risen to speak its voice in 
an organized way. 

"(8) We have all confidence in facts, in the integrity and justice of the 
people of this State and Nation. 

"(9) All we ask is a fair, American, and Christian approach to the 
problem, a chance to the pursuit of happiness, to prove our assimilability and 
contribute our little share toward the welfare and civilization of this great 
Republic and help in her endeavor to bring the Kingdom of God on earth. In 
this we shall promise that we shall do our very best.** 

K. IWANAGA 

Los Angeles, California, July 20, 1920, pp. 1000-1002. 

I was born in this country — in the Hawaiian Islands . . . and am 
twenty-seven years of age. ... I served in the United States Army, 
entering July 1, 1918. . . . Second Lieutenant in the First Hawaiian 
Infantry, Company D. . . . I enjoyed my life very much in the Army. 
There wasn't any distinction in color or race. . . . The people of Cali- 
foria have been grossly misunderstanding us. ... I don't say all — but 
some of them. ... I would like to know if there are any instances that 
American born Japanese have been disloyal to this country. ... I don't 
know of a single instance. 
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Mr. Stoopc: Would you be willing to fight again if you were called on? 

Yes, sir. We in the Hawaiian Islands organized a National Guard com- 
posed of American citizens — that is American citizens of Japanese descent 
and we were drafted into the Army of the United States during the emergency. 
There were approximately seven hundred Japanese who served under the 
American flag during the last war. Under my command alone there were 
two hundred, and from actual observation I found they were patriotic and 
loyal to the flag. . . . The older Japanese, of course — the same as any 
race — are hard to assimilate, but the younger generation is plastic and they 
will be assimilable. ... Of course, there are good ones as well as bad 
ones . . . desirables and undesirables. But they (Californians) take an 
undesirable Japanese and apply his case to all. That isn't fair. . . . We 
are using all our efforts to try to Americanize Japanese who come here. . . . 
As for the Japanese language schools ... if Americans will employ Japa- 
nese on the same basis with the other races there is no necessity of Japanese 
education. But there are instances where Japanese are grown up and the 
Americans will not hire them, and therefore they must depend on the Japanese 
for a living. 

Mrs. T. Sakamoto 

Los Angeles, California, July 20, 1920, pp. 1006-8. 

I was educated in Japan and came to this country eight years ago . . . 
to acquire an American education. ... I am now Japanese Secretary in 
the Y. W. C. A. in Los Angeles to do Americanization work. ... I am 
connected with the follow-up work for newcomers reported to us from the 
San Francisco branch. . . . Also the Japanese Association of Southern 
California has an educational committee for Americanization. Through their 
request I go to different places in the country where many Japanese women 
get together as farmers' wives. 

Mr. Smopc: You think they are adopting our methods of living, do you? 

It is very slow though. . . . Because they have no association with 
American people in American communities. . . . Their children, of course, 
when the children attend American schools . . . they do not converse 
with each other in Japanese. . . . We want to have harmonious relations 
between children and mother; and when mother is slow to acquire many things, 
I think children being so quick to adopt many things and know how to speak 
our native tongue, they are taught American ideals in American schools and 
go home and become go-betweens to interpret American ideals to their mother in 
their native tongue so as to make parents understand what they are receiving 
in America. ... I also want to say one thing about the loyalty of 
American born girls. Under the international institute of the Y. W. C. A. 
we have a group of girls . . . born in America . . . and they salute 
the flag just as much as any other people in America. And they like America. 
And even their food — I ask so many mothers . . . and they say the 
children do not like Japanese food. 

Miss M. Sakamoto 

Seattle, Washington, July 26, 1920, pp. 1 193-5. 

Chairman: You are a citizen of the United States? 

Yes, sir . . . born in Port Blakeley, Washington . . . graduated 
from the University of Washington. ... I am working for the Y. M. C. A. 
in Oakland, California. I am here on my vacation. . . . Yes, I like it 
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. . . in the International Institute. . . . No, sir. I work only among 
the Japanese. ... I am teaching English to about 25 women, but I call 
on about two hundred. The Y has a worker on Angel Island and she sends 
us the names of the girls and new women coining from Japan, to workers like 
me and I go and call upon them and try to introduce them to the American 
customs and the American ways of Hying . . . cooking and sewing; we 
have social meetings once a month in which we have American and Japanese 
women commune together and have friendly meetings. . . . My parents? 
They intend to stay here always. . . . No, sir, I have never been to 
Japan. ... I may go for a visit, but I do not believe I would stay there. 

Miss Dorothea Okajima 

Seattle, Washington, July 26, 1920, pp. 1195-6. 

Chairman: Where were you born? 

Omaha, Nebraska. ... I am fourteen. . . . My parents are here 
now in Seattle. ... I have two sisters and a brother. . I am attend- 

ing the Broadway High School — second year. . . . My father's business? 
I don't know exactly what he is doing, but from the heading of his business 
paper "Okajima Cooperative Bureau'* ... he takes up different Japanese 
cases. 

Mr. Raider: Do you attend the Japanese language school? 

No, sir. I never have. 

Mr. Raider: You never have? 

No, sir. 

H. KOBAYASHI 

Seattle, Washington, July 26, 1920, pp. 1 196-1 197. 

I am twenty-three . . . was born in Japan. I came here in 1902. 
. . . I have been raised here. . . . Yes, I am a senior in the Uni- 
versity of Washington. . . . Yes, I like this country. 

Mr. Vaile: Do you want to be a citizen of the United States? 

Well, if I had a chance, but the law won't let me. 

Mr. Vaile: Do you think you can make a good citizen of the United 
States? 

Yes. I am intending to live here. I visited Japan twice on the baseball 
team in 1914 and 1917. 

Mr. Ra^er: Did you beat them? 

Well, the last time we won sixteen games, lost nine and one tie, and I 
saw the conditions back there and I know the conditions over here pretty 
well, and I made up my mind that I will stay here. 

Chairman: Did the Japanese Government call upon you for military 
service? 

No, sir. 

Chairman: Have you never been called for military service? 

No, sir. . . . every year I have to report that I am here. 

Mr. Siegel: How do you report, to the Consul here? 

No, sir. We report to Japan. Everybody has to do that— every Japanese 
male . . . over twenty-one years old. 

Chairman: Do you know whether any Japanese have received an order 
to report back to Japan for military service? 

No, sir. I do not know of any. 
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James Sakamoto 

Seattle, Washington, July 26, 1920, pp. 1 197-8. 

Chairman: You were born in the United States? 

Yet, sir . . . in Seattle. 

Chairman: You are full of the Seattle spirit? 

You bet. . . . 

Chairman: How old? 

I am seventeen. 

Chairman: You go to school here? 

Oh, yes — the Franklin High School. . . . Well, I only know fellows 
that I associate with. 1 cannot tell about fellows that 1 don't know about. 

Mr. Box : Are there many young ladies ... do you know this young 
lady who just testified? 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. Box: Are there many such nice looking girls as she is in Seattle? 

You had better ask her. 

Chairman: You don't have any trouble with the other boys or other 
classes? 

I have lots of fun. 

Chairman: Do you attend the Japanese language school? 

Yes, sir. 

Chairman: What do they teach you? 

Japanese. 

Chairman: Japanese history? 

They try to. 

Chairman: Didn't they succeed with a boy as bright as you are — going 
to high school? 

Well, they were successful, -but then I didn't succeed. 

Mr. Siegel: You read the Japanese language now? 

I cannot read it. It is too hard. . . . 

Mr. Siegel: You can talk Japanese with your parents? 

Simple language — broken English. They have been here quite long, but 
they have not had the chance to talk English. 

Mr. Siegel: You get along pretty well with them? 

Sure, they are my father and mother. . . . Well, I can understand 
them, but that is about all. 

Mr. Siegel: How can they manage to get along with you if you cannot 
speak the language very well? 

They can just about guess what I am trying to say to them. 

Mr. Siegel: In other words you are always asking them for money; is 
that the bright idea? 

I'm not any more, but I used to. 

Mr. Raider: And now would you tell us why you have not . . . 
given more attention and worked harder to become familiar with the Japanese 
language and history? 

Well, that's a hard question you asked me just now. 

Mr. Raider: I know, but I think you know, my boy. Now tell us in your 
own language, and in your own way. 

Well, we go to American school five hours a day and we attend Japanese 
school for two hours. That is overwork two hours, you see, and we don't get 
paid for overtime. . . . Yes, I wanted to be an American more than a 
Japanese. I was born here. . . . Well, I was more for playing than for 
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studying. ... I started at the Japanese school die same year I started aVe 
grammar school . . . when I was six. 

Mr. Vailc : Will you have to renounce the Japanese Enaperor before jros 
are seventeen? 

1 don't know anything about that. 

Mr. Vailc: Well, you know you are claimed aa a citizen by Japan and 
also by the United States? 

I don't care. I was born here. . . . Why should I go back there? 
This is my home. . . . 

Mr. Vailc: How long have you had a feeling of pride thai you are as 
American citizen? 

Since I went to Grammar School . . . my father and mother . . . 
would rather have me an American citizen. 

Mr. Vailc: They have encouraged you to be an American? 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vailc: And your teachers have? 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vailc: And you like the idea? 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. Vailc: If you return to Japan don't you know the Japanese Emperor 
will claim you as his subject? Suppose you are required to render military 
service to Japan, what will be your position on that subject? 

It will be a pretty difficult one, but I will get out of it. 

Mr. Vailc: Now . . . suppose you were required to render military 
service to the United States, what will be your position? 

I will go in. 

Chairman: Yes, all right. We are glad to have heard from you and 
glad to have met you. Good luck to you. 



D. Documents and Appendices 

In addition to the verbal Hearings, many of the witnesses submitted 
carefully prepared statements and even extensive documents, a brief sum- 
mary of which is necessary for an adequate presentation of the evidence 
laid before the Committee. 

1. "California and the OrientaV* 

A pamphlet prepared by the California State Board of Control and 
presented to Governor Stephens in June 1920. The introductory pages 
consist of a letter from the Governor to the Secretary of State, Hon. Bain* 
bridge Colby. The Governor expounds the doctrine of the non-assimila- 
bility of the Japanese; their low standards of life; their high economic 
efficiency and crushing competition; their growing control of California's 
agricultural productions and areas; their high qualities and virile character, 
making them a distinct menace to the white man's domination of the State; 
the failure of the Gentlemen's Agreement to stop the increase of Japanese 
population; the failure of California's anti-Alien land law of 1913 to 
stop their growing control of agricultural lands; and the evidence that the 
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. Japanese question is national and can only be solved by national legislation. 
The Governor asks the Secretary to take such diplomatic action as may be 
pi practicable, but insists that "nothing short of an exclusion act by Congress'* 
will provide a "full solution." 

Then follows the report of the State Board of Control which covers 
*' 124 pages of fine print in the Hearings (pp. 70-194) including in an 
k fc Appendix two important contributions by Japanese. 

, 2. Exhibits presented by V. S. McClatchy. 

To supplement his voluminous anti- Japanese testimony, Mr. McClatchy 
introduced printed material from his paper, the Sacramento Bee, and from 
other papers and documents, highly derogatory to the Japanese, filling sixty- 
seven pages of fine print He apparently seeks to show that the Japanese 
are a dangerous, treacherous, scheming, arrogant and dangerous race. Here 
is an arsenal of weapons for Japanese haters (pp. 346-413). 

3. Statement by K. Kanzaku General Secretary of the Japanese Associa- 

tion of America. 

This is an orderly discussion (in 67 pages) of the Japanese in Cali- 
fornia by one who had probably the most complete first-hand knowledge 
of the facts of any witness who appeared before the Committee. He de- 
scribes in detail the Constitution and work of the Japanese Association; 
considers with scientific care the questions of Japanese population in Cali- 
fornia; the Japanese birthrate; the standards of wages and working hours; 
standards of living; Japanese language schools and the text-books used; 
Religious and social education of the Japanese; assimilation; intermarriage; 
Americanization; Japanese citizenship; Dual Citizenship; immigration; 
"Picture Brides" ; and the Solution of the Japanese Problem. Mr. Kanzaki 
gives at the close (Sec. XI and XVI) a critical examination of the report 
of the California State Board of Control (referred to in 1. above). This 
effective disclosure of serious errors on the part of the Board, should be 
studied carefully by everyone who wishes to know the full truth about the 
Japanese in California. Evidently reports on the Japanese question by 
State Officials cannot be implicitly relied upon for either accuracy or 
fairness. No reader of that Report should fail to read Mr. Kanzaki's 
criticism (pp. 674-743). 

4. Exhibit by T. Chiba, Managing Director of the Japanese Agricultural 

Association of California. 

In addition to his own illuminating discussion of Japanese farming in 
California, Mr. Chiba has included four remarkable statements on the 
subject written by an Editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, and published 
in that paper in January, 1918 before the recent agitation was started by 
Senator Phelan, Mr. McClatchy and State Secretary Inman. The scientific 
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student of these questions cannot afford to overlook these thirty pages 
(pp. 758-790). 

5. Statement by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco. 

Taking advantage of the presence in California of the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, the Chinese Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Francisco, presented to the Committee two documents, the 
first outlining a plan by which Chinese farm laborers might be brought to 
the United States under bond for limited service to relieve the shortage of 
labor, and the second a plea for a change in our laws dealing with Chinese 
by which they would be freed from the humiliations, insults and incon- 
veniences of the present laws and their mal-administration (pp. 812-816). 

Americans who believe in fair play for Chinese should take this 
pitiful appeal to heart and take steps to end the disgraceful situation. 

6. Statements by Albert Chapelle and R. L. Pruetl 

Mr. Chapelle has brought together a number of quotations bearing on 
the legal points of land ownership, while Mr. Pruett has gathered some 
six pages of quotations from Japanese sources (interspersed with his own 
caustic comments) to prove that Japanese are so wedded to their Mikado 
worship and so determined in their arrogant race pride and ambition, as 
to constitute a world menace. Here are additional weapons for the use 
of Japan-haters (pp. 1018-1044). 

7. Statement by J. Sasamori, Secretary of the Central Japanese Associa- 

tion of Southern California. 

This statement by a Japanese following immediately after the two 
referred to in No. 6 above discloses a strong contrast of spirit Like the 
statement by Mr. Kanzaki it merits careful reading (pp. 1044-1056). 

8. Statement by D. Matsumi, President of the United North American 

Japanese Association of Seattle. 

Mr. Matsumi's statement is entitled a "History of the Japanese Im- 
migration to the Northwest** and furnishes valuable information in regard 
to the Japanese in that part of the United States (pp. 1 202- 1 209) . 

9. Statement by Rev. U. C. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy's statement on the "Anti- Japanese Agitation** is particu- 
larly valuable, for Mr. Murphy has been for many years intimately 
acquainted with the Japanese, as missionary first in Japan, and then for 
a dozen years in the State of Washington (pp. 1316-1322). 

10. Appendix. 

Here are placed a number of miscellaneous documents. 
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(1) Marion B. Patten, of South Pasadena, California, vigorously 
defends Japanese farmers because of their value to the vegetable industry 
of California (pp. 1439-1440). 

(2) Chester Versteeg discusses the whole Japanese question in an 
openminded way, bringing in considerable fresh material — as to treaty rela- 
tions and rights, State legislation and various constructive proposals (pp. 
1441-1455). 

(3) Logak&r Shaker, writing from the Headquarters of the Buddhist 
Church in San Francisco, vigorously repudiates charges made against 
Buddhism by Senator Phelan and others and gives the address of every 
Buddhist church and Buddhist minister in California, being twenty-six in 
number instead of seventy-six as stated by Senator Phelan (pp. 1457-8). 

(4) Governor William D. Stephens, in a letter (July 19, 1920) to 
Hon. Albert Johnson denies having ever received any letter of thanks from 
George Shima or any other Japanese as charged by Senator Phelan. He 
charges the Senator with the purpose of seeking to discredit him (p. 1 458) . 

(5) The Japanese Anti-Cambling League, of Stockton, submitted 
three interesting documents in order to provide material from which to 
estimate the moral character of responsible Japanese in California (pp. 

1459-1560). 

(6) Two letters from Sidney L. Culick were inserted in the record 
by the Chairman, one (July 20, 1920) to Hon. Albert Johnson, charging 
Senator Phelan with misrepresentation in giving to the public only part of 
his correspondence with Mr. Kawakami; the other (September 19, 1919) 
to Senator Phelan repudiating his charges and insinuations (pp. 1461- 
1463). 

(7) The Japanese Situation in Oregon, a report by Hon. Frank Davey, 
made at the request of Governor Ben W. Olcott (pp. 1464-1475). 

(8) Statement by the Southern California Japanese Fisherman s As- 
sociation. This statement was prepared in answer to misstatements by 
Senator Phelan and others regarding the Japanese fishing industry. This 
exposition of the situation deserves careful reading by all who desire to 
understand the facts in the case (pp. 1475-1478). 

(9) George R. Wilbur, of Hood River, Oregon, presents the anti- 
Japanese viewpoint of that region (pp. 1479-1481). 

(10) A Confidential Anonymous Communication. Charges the 
Japanese Government with ostentatious enforcement of the Gentlemen's 
Agreement at present, although it has in the past abetted in its violation 

(pp. 1482-3). 
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II. 

A Critical Estimate of the Testimony 

The question before the Committee was this: Does the Japanese situa- 
tion on the Pacific Coast require special Congressional legislation affecting 
Japanese? 

Before this question can be answered the respective powers and duties 
of the state and nation must be clearly distinguished. The State, for in- 
stance, has no jurisdiction in regard to the immigration or naturalization of 
aliens, these matters having been specifically reserved to the nation. In 
regard, however, to hours of labor, leasing or sale of land, contracts, Sunday 
labor, fishing and hunting, education, organization of corporations, and the 
like, Congress has no jurisdiction. They all come under the powers of the 
State. All testimony, therefore, complaining against the Japanese for dis- 
regard or violation of State laws and regulations were quite irrelevant from 
the standpoint of the duty of the Committee and might wisely have been 
excluded. 

Similarly irrelevant was all the talk about Japanese skill or lack of it 
in farming, in using or not using fertilizers, in developing or not developing 
new land, as to their exhausting or not exhausting the soil, and as to their 
living in shacks. Whatever the facts might be they were no concern of 
Congress nor of the Committee. 

All the evidence introduced relative to Japanese purchase of land under 
the terms of the Alien Land Law of 1913, in the names of young children 
and of corporations composed virtually of Japanese, would have been quite 
relevant for a State Committee but was quite out of place before this Con- 
gressional Committee. Particularly irrelevant was such testimony as that 
of Senator Phelan regarding the surreptitiously secured letters of Mr. 
Kawakami, his allegations as to Japanese efforts to purchase large amounts, 
of agricultural land in Lower California and the revamping of the long 
since exploded stories of Japan's alleged efforts to secure Magdalena Bay 
for a naval base. 

The Committee in point of fact had before it just two questions. 

1. Are or are not Japanese laborers continuously entering the United 
States, either through violation of the Gentlemen s Agreement by Japan or 
by "smuggling 9 * ? 

The charge that they are, is continuously made by all the chief anti- 
Japanese agitators and is officially supported by California State officials, 
including Governor Stephens. The realm of immigration, however, is one 
in which the State cannot act. Congress has sole jurisdiction and must 
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take all the responsibility. The legal inability of the state to deal with the 
matter is the ground on which appeal is made to Washington for Congres- 
sional action. This question therefore is one which the Committee should 
have investigated to the limit. Some definite conclusion should have been 
reached in the light of which Congress would know whether legislation 
dealing with Japanese immigration is or is not needed. 

2. Are American-born children of Asiatic parentage growing up as 
loyal Americans, or are (hey being trained in a spirit of loyalty to their 
parental countries resulting in a spirit of disloyalty to the United States? 

This also is a question of fact concerning which serious charges are 
made not only by scurrilous speakers and writers, but by men in positions 
of official responsibility. Congress is in much need of definite information 
on this point, because it is being urged to pass an Amendment of the Federal 
Constitution which shall deny American citizenship to American-born chil- 
dren of Asiatic parentage. 

More or less testimony was taken on both these points. The vagueness 
and inconclusiveness of the testimony, however, is highly discouraging. 
No amount of testimony from farmers and tradespeople and politicians 
giving their impressions that Japanese laborers were increasing could possibly 
be of any value. Only carefully compiled statistics could answer the first 
question and only immediate contact and conversation with at least two 
or three score American-born Japanese could possibly answer the second 
question. 

Statistics in abundance were indeed presented by such partisans as the 
California State Board of Control, Mr. McClatchy and others; but even 
a slight examination of their figures discloses serious errors. Nothing in 
the record indicates whether or not the Committee subjected the statistics 
to critical examination, nor as to their conclusions in regard to them. It 
no where appears that the Committee reached any conclusion as to the 
truth or falsity of the charges ( 1 ) that Japanese laborers have been con- 
tinuously entering the United States and (2) that the Japanese Govern- 
ment has for years been violating the "Gentlemen's Agreement.'* 

The Committee also appears to have left without critical examination 
the serious and sweeping charges of Senator Phelan, Mr. McClatchy and 
other anti-Japanese agitators that Japanese are intrinsically and inevitably 
and for all time, worshippers of the Mikado and cannot possibly be loyal 
Americans. "Once a Japanese always a Japanese" is one of the favorite 
phrases. 

The impression gathered by the reading of this voluminous report is 
that certain members of the Committee welcomed the testimony of the anti- 
Japanese group and that when a pro-Japanese witness appeared effort would 
be made to confuse him or break down the force of his testimony. Mr. 
Raker stands out as particularly keen in securing anti-Japanese testimony 
and in discrediting pro- Japanese testimony. 
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In view of the absence from the Hearings as published of any effort 
by the Committee to arrive at clear answers and conclusions to the most 
vital questions it seems desirable in this critical examination of their work 
to bring together the most authentic available figures, statements and con- 
siderations. 

I. Has Japan been Observing or Violating the Gentlemen s Agreement? 

All anti-Japanese witnesses either assume or definitely affirm Japan's 
violation of the Agreement Mr. McClatchy is the only one who attempt! 
to prove it. 

Here is his argument. In support of his steady contention that in the 
summer of 1919 the Japanese population in California was 100,000, he 
introduces a statement from L. E. Ross, registrar of vital statistics as to 
the total population of California and also as to the total Japanese popula- 
tion "based on data secured by the State Board of Control and advance 
census data, none of which has yet been given to the public.'* Mr. Ross 
concludes that the total population of the state is 3,234,209 (which figure 
the census subsequently shows to be 192,652 less than the reality) and 
the Japanese population to be 96,000 (which the subsequent census shows 
to be 25,804 more than the reality). Mr. McClatchy then refers to a 
special calculation by Mr. Ross "based upon the known ratio of males 
and females and the established death-rate in each sex.** Applying this 
ratio he concludes that "the Japanese population in the state of California 
at this time (December 31, 1919) is 109,000.** 

"With the Japanese population of the state thus fixed at say 1 00,000, 
all the estimates which I have made as to present and future conditions in 
this state and nation receive final verification" (p. 212). 

Having thus "proven" as he thinks that his figures are impregnable 
he proceeds as follows: — 

"Sidney Gulick is his efforts to demonstrate that my estimate of the 
number of Japanese in California was entirely wrong — for if he could 
prove it he would upset many of my calculations and deductions — has very 
carefully gathered statistics using the census figures of 1910, the Japanese 
arrivals and departures since then as shown by immigration office records 
and the records of births with allowance for deaths. He has demonstrated 
thereby, to his own satisfaction, that the Japanese population in California 
cannot possibly be over 70,000. [The writer's estimate was "approximate- 
ly 72,000 or 73,000"] .... It is evident that any excess of Japanese 
population in California over 70,000 must be due to the illegal entry over 
the border in direct violation of the Gentlemen's Agreement. If there are 
100,000 Japanese in California, 30,000 of them are here in open viola* 
tion of the Agreement and should be deported at once. . . . Sidney 
Gulick and his Japanese friends are now placed in a very embarrassing 
position by his determined attempt to prove too much'* (p. 347). 
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After carefully considering Mr. McClatchy's entire testimony the writer 
eels no embarrassment whatever. He is on the contrary only amazed at 
le persistently unscientific character of Mr. McClatchy's discussions and 
articularly amazed at his manipulation of statistics to support his anti- 
apanese bias. Mr. McClatchy apparently thinks that the differences be- 
»veen 87,279 (the estimate of the California State Board of Control), 
6,000, and 109,000 (Mr. Ross' two divergent estimates) are negligible. 
Whichever figure is correct — if any — the others are seriously wrong; yet 
Ar. McClatchy readily accepts them all. It is strange that Mr. Ross 
liould present two estimates differing by 13,000, with apparently equal 
onfidence. His miscalculation of the population of the state by about 
00,000, discredits his "known ratios'* and other methods of calculation. 

In the spring of 1920 the writer estimated the Japanese population of 
California starting with the census of 1910. He added all ''arrivals*' and 
irths and subtracted all "departures** and deaths so far as they could be 
scertained from California's own statistics. He concluded that the Japanese 
opulation in California in the summer of 1919 was "approximately 72,000 
r 73,000" which Mr. McClatchy roughly quotes as "70,000." 

In this discussion the crucial point is the actual Japanese population in 
California. Not only the question as to whether or not the Gentlemen's 
Agreement has been faithfully observed, but also that of the birthrate 
epend very closely on the size of the population. The number of Japanese 
irths being determined by registration, the larger the population the lower 
le birthrate. 

Mr. McClatchy in the summer of 1919 argued before the Committees 
f Congress that the Japanese population in California was 100,000. 
although the California State Board of Control estimated the Japanese 
opulation as 87,279 in December 1919, of whom 5,000 children were 
bsent in Japan, Mr. McClatchy promptly declared that the Board's Sta- 
stics completely supported his contention. When the United States Census 
gures were given out (November 1920) showing that the true figure was 
0, 1 96 Mr. McClatchy attacked the census as untrustworthy. The Chris- 
an Advocate of San Francisco, commenting on this, remarked that "instead 
f changing the propaganda to suit the facts, the agitators were now trying 
> change the facts to suit the propaganda." 

Even before the census figures were published, the writer had shown 
lat the population figures published by the State Board of Control were 
alpably mistaken because of the unscientific way in which they had been 
nnpiled — confusing arrivals in Hawaii with those in Continental United 
tates and dealing exclusively with "immigrants" and "emigrants," whereas 
ley should have dealt with all arrivals and all departures (cf. Annals, 
anuary 1921 pp. 55-69). 

We need now to note that if it be true that all Japanese in California 
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above 70,000 (namely 30,000 according to Mr. McClatchy) must have 
entered surreptitiously (smugglers), this, instead of proving violation of 
the Gentlemen's Agreement as Mr. McClatchy argues, proves just the 
opposite according to the writer's way of thinking. Were the Japanese 
Government not enforcing the Agreement quite strictly Japanese desiring to 
enter the United States would surely not resort to smuggling. And if the 
Japanese in California number only 70, 1 96 as the census for 1 920 shows, 
it would seem that even the smuggling has been negligible. 

In another connection Mr. McClatchy resorts to statistics in similarly 
unscientific fashion. "With the proof now available that the Japanese 
population of California is about 100,000, it is evident that such popula- 
tion has been increased about 50,000, most of them laborers, since Japa 
asked for and secured the Gentlemen's Agreement, because the populates 
prior to that was less than 30,000" (p. 210). The valuelessness of these 
figures appears from the following considerations. 

The Census of 1910 gives the Japanese population in California as 
41 ,350. During the two preceding years 4,998 more Japanese left Cot* 
tinental United States than entered. If 64.1 per cent of them (3,203) 
were from California then the Japanese population in that state, when the 
Agreement went into effect, must have been approximately 44,000 instead 
of 30,000 as Mr. McClatchy says. How it is "evident" that the "Japanese 
population has been increased about 50,000, most of them laborers" does 
not appear even upon his own showing. His bare assertion can hardly be 
accepted as evidence. 

If the figures of the United States Census for 1920 are accepted* 
the best that can be had, then Mr. McClatchy *s entire statistical discutsioi 
collapses, as he himself admits when he says: "These arguments (Ml 
Gulick's) all fall to the ground if I am right and he is wrong* 9 (p. 210). 
His arguments evidently are the ones to "fall to the ground." 

As for those "50,000 most of them laborers" who according to Mi 
McClatchy, have entered since the Gentlemen's Agreement went into force, 
they are manifestly figments of Mr. McClatchy 's own fanciful imagjat* 
tion. The evidence for this is found in the Annual Reports of the Co* 
missioner General of Immigration. 

Japanese immigration for the last full year of unrestricted travel «■! 
30,226 — ending June 30, 1907. During the next year, ending June 3d; 
1908) while the Agreement was getting into operation Japanese total 
admittances were 18,238, of whom 9,544 came to Continental t/niW] 
States and 8,694 went to Hawaii; for the first year of its full operati* 
Japanese arrivals were 3,924 (2,43 1 to Continental United States sW| 
1,493 to Hawaii). 

To judge even casually whether or not Japan has been carrying rf| 
the Agreement, one has only to look at the following figures. 
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Immigration to the United States, including Hawaii 



Before the Gentlemen* Agreement 

1899 2,844 

1900 12,635 

1901 5.269 

1902 14,270 

1903 19,968 

1904 14.264 

1905 10331 

1906 13,835 

1907 30.226 

1908 15,803 



After the Gentlemen* Agreement 

1909 3,111 

1910 2.720 

1911 4,520 

1912 6.114 

1913 8.281 

1914 8,929 

1915 8,613 

1916 8,680 

1917 8.991 

1918 10.213 

1919 10.064 

1920 9.279 

1921 7.531 



Hasty observation of this table might possibly lead one to think that 
even under the Gentlemen's Agreement, thousands of Japanese have been 
steadily entering the United States as new immigrants especially since 1912. 
The fact, however, is that between July 1, 1908 and June 30, 1921, 
some 43,229 of those admitted to Continental United States and recorded 

immigrants" were in reality "former residents'*; and 44,090 are regis- 
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as 

tered as "relative of residents." The following table will throw addi- 
tional light on the situation. It deals exclusively with Continental United 
States (excluding Hawaii), and includes all those admitted and departed 
regardless of their classification as "immigrants" or "non-immigrants." This 
table is compiled from the Annual Reports of the Commissioner General 
of Immigration, Tables A and E. 

Alien Japanese Admitted to and Departed from Continental 
United States (Excluding Hawaii) 

Tear 

Ending Former 

; June Residents Wires Children 

SO Admitted Departed Net Returning Parents Admitted Admitted 

r 1909 2,432 5,004 —2.572 850 14 665 275 

1910 2,598 5,024 —2,426 838 11 880 268 

1911 4,282 5.869 —1,587 1,202 9 1.669 513 

1912 5358 5,437 — 79 1,869 36 2,108 538 

1913 6,771 5,647 + 1.124 2.873 44 2398 642 

1914 8.462 6,300 +2.162 3,852 25 3,015 786 

1915 9,029 5,967 + 3,062 4.063 62 2,672 1 ,269 

1916 9,100 6,922 +2,178 4,150 88 2.478 1.326 

1917 9,159 6,581 +2,578 4,128 73 2.397 1,432 

1918 11,143 7,691 +3.452 4.958 70 2,824 1,685 

1919 11,404 8.328 +3,076 4,096 128 3,192 1,685 

1920 12,968 11,662 +1,174 5,199 '75 3,817 1,488 

1921 10.675 11,638 — 963 5,151 164 2,392 880 

Total 103.281 92,070 +11,211 43.229 798 30,507 ^785 
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Unlets our own Government reports are seriously defective, die total 
increase of all Japanese in Continental United States by excess of arrivals 
over departures between July 1, 1908 and June 30, 1920 was 11,211. 
If 64. 1 per cent settled in California (as the California State Board of 
Control argues, p. 160) then Japanese population in that state increased 
only 7,186 in those thirteen years instead of 50,000 as charged by Mr. 
McCIatchy. Since, however, some 44,090 "relatives,* 9 chiefly wives, 
entered Continental United States in that interval, most of whom have 
doubtless remained here, and since the total increase in Continental United 
States is only 1 1 ,2 1 1 , assuming that all the relatives have stayed, it follow 
that 32,889 other persons who were here in 1908 must have returned. 
The 7, 1 86 increase in California, therefore, must consist almost wholly of 
wives and children. This does not support very effectively Mr. McQatcby's 
assertion that "50,000 most of them laborers 9 * have been added to the 
Japanese population in California since the Agreement went into effect 

Further discussion is hardly needed to show that there is no valid 
evidence for either the assertion or the assumption that Japan has been 
violating the Gentlemen's Agreement. 

II. Are Japanese Incapable of becoming Good and Loyal American 
Citizens? 

That Japanese cannot become good and loyal American citizens is a 
fundamental thesis in Anti-Japanese agitation. The charge is made over 
and over and over again. Every possible form of vigorous assertion, varied 
phraseology and plausible argument is utilized. Japanese cannot become 
loyal Americans, Mr. McCIatchy and the agitators declare, (1) because 
they are Japanese; (2) because they are Emperor Worshippers; 
(3) because Japanese laws do not allow it; (4) because the Japanese 
race, like the German race, has conceited conceptions of its own history, 
ability and destiny; (5) because Japanese in America establish their own 
language schools where they deliberately teach the children to be loyal 
to Japan and disloyal to America; (6) because the Japanese government 
keeps absolute control of all its subjects in foreign lands, establishing an 
"imperium in imperio" and using them as tools for its sinister purposes; and 
(7) because the Japanese Government has vast plans for world conquest 
more ambitious and more dangerous than even those held by Prussian 
Junkers, including the annexation of California to her Empire (pp. 206-7). 

Japan is indeed widely famed for her exuberant patriotism. She has 
also, as other nations have, her jingoes and her militarists who indulge is 
vain-glorious words and in ambitious day-dreams. Even the Government 
of Japan like some other Governments during the past ten or more years 
has laid itself open to certain charges made by critics and agitators. But 
to understand Japan and to forecast the future one must note also what 
her more sober and better balanced leaders say and do. In the light of 
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more than thirty years of experience of Japanese and of more than a score 
of years of continuous study of these questions, the writer is impressed by 
the failure of anti-Japanese agitators to take into adequate account the 
following facts. 

( 1 ) That it is our laws that forbid the naturalization of Japanese and 
that it is therefore highly illogical as well as captious to criticize Japanese 
for not becoming what our own statutes expressly prevent them from be- 
coming. 

(2) That Japan's laws as to citizenship of children born abroad are 
like those of every other civilized country — our own included. Children 
of American parents born in Japan are claimed by us as American citizens. 
Why criticize Japan for following the same practice? 

(3) That the difficulty of dual citizenship is created primarily by 
American laws — conferring as they do American citizenship on all Amer- 
ican-born children. The question of dual citizenship is not peculiar to 
our relations with Japan. The same difficulties exist in our relations with 
all the European countries. 

(4) That American-born children of every race, including Asiatics, 
are in point of fact proud of their citizenship here, whatever may be the 
political ties of their parents. 

(5) That America by this wholly exceptional policy of giving citizen- 
ship to all who are born on American soil, has been amazingly successful 
in creating in a very short time a politically homogeneous people out of 
many diverse nationalities and races. 

(6) That concrete evidence with regard to American-born Asiatics 
is identical with that of American-born children of other races. 

The reader should if possible examine the full testimony of such wit- 
nesses as K. Togasaki (pp. 554-558), T. Slocum (pp. 558-565), Mrs. 
Minnie Inui (pp. 973-976), Miss M. Sakamoto (pp. 1 193-1 195), Miss 
D. Okajima (p. 1195-1196), H. Kobayashi (pp. 1196-1197), Miss 
T. S. Okajima (pp. 1 197-1 198) and James Sakamoto (pp. 1 198-1201). 
It is to be regretted that the Committee did not take steps to interview two 
or three score of these American-born Japanese young people, for a flood 
of the most important light would have been thrown on this topic about 
which there is such persistent ignorance, prejudice and dogmatism. 

As for the specific arguments advanced to prove that Japanese are in- 
capable of becoming good and loyal Americans the following considera- 
tions may not be without value. 

( 1 ) In the same sense that "Once a Japanese always a Japanese,** 
so also is "an Italian always an Italian,'* and "an Irishman always an 
Irishman.*' They, however, are not sons of Abraham who are merely of 
his seed but they who have his spirit. The real question is not whether a 
Japanese in America has Japanese blood but whether he has the Japanese 
or the American spirit. 
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(2) The argument bated on Japanese Emperor worship is clever bat 
wholly inconclusive. There is no evidence whatever that Japanese in Amer- 
ica are controlled fcp it. It is important moreover for us to note that multi- 
tude* in Japan are breaking away from it 

(3) The charge that "Japanese laws do not permit Japanese to be- 
come American citizens** is absurd. There is no such law. 

(4) The Japanese race is no doubt proud. So indeed is every race 
that has accomplished anything. America's best citizens are all descendants 
of nationalities which have had marked pride of race. Indeed* stock pos- 
sessed of race pride makes splendid material for noble American citizenship. 

(5) Japanese language schools have no doubt had certain unfortunate 
results. Now that they are recognized, the Japanese themselves are taking 
steps to remove them. The positive evidence, however, shows that they have 
had no effect in making American-born Japanese children loyal to Japan 
and disloyal to America. 

(6) The charge that the Japanese Government maintains in the United 
States an "imperium in imperio" to which all Japanese are loyally obedient, 
shows how little its proponents understand international relations. The 
same charge could be brought against Americans in Japan, where resident 
Americans are required to register repeatedly, to report the births of children 
and to keep in touch with the consulates. So long as the United States do not 
allow Japanese to become American citizens, why should we object tc 
Japan's keeping watch over her people here for whom she has to be re- 
sponsible? Moreover, is a Japanese Association in America for mutual 
help and for social purposes any more reprehensible than an Irish, or 
Scandinavian or Canadian Association? Every race group in America 
has its racial Association. Americans, moreover, in Japan and China and 
elsewhere, always form their national groups. California agitators might 
well acquire a broader knowledge of international customs. 

(7) As for Japan's alleged dreams of world empire and domination 
of California, if any of her practical statesmen ever gave them serious con- 
sideration, the collapse of Prussia, America's amazing part in the recent 
world war and the anti-Japan student boycott of China, have pretty effect- 
ually destroyed them. What now worries Japanese statesmen and friends 
of Japan is how she is going to find food and work for her virile millions 
fifty or a hundred years hence. Not world conquest but mere existence 
is the practical task before her. But that these alleged world-dreams of 
Japanese jingoes play any part in hindering Japanese in America from be- 
coming loyal Americans is to the writer merely grotesque. 

It is an interesting fact that the Japanese in California have lived such 
exemplary lives that there are practically no charges against them on the 
score of morality. They are conspicuously law-abiding, industrious, thrifty, 
enterprising and virile, having grit, initiative and pluck. It is freely acknowl- 
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edged by their critics that they are feared because of their virtues rather 
than because of their vices. Is not this a humiliating confession for Cali- 
fornians? 

Testimony of this kind tends to refute the charge that Japanese could 
not make good loyal citizens. In so far as a man is possessed of virtues 
like these he is surely the better qualified to be a good citizen of the 
United States. 

3. What Did the Hearings Prove? 

The Hearings proved a number of things. They may be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) Strong, unreasoning, race feelings on the part of many members 
of white race. 

(2) Also strong manifestations of goodwill and confidence on the part 
of many others of the same 'white race. 

(3) Powerful Japanese economic competition in certain branches of 
agricultural labor, due to their diligence, energy, skill, patience and special 
physical adaptation for forms of labor that require the stooping posture. 

(4) Japanese ambition to be more than day laborers — their wish to 
work on their own account and to lease or own the land they cultivate. 

(5) Japanese capacity for effective co-operation. 

(6) Japanese non-acceptability as neighbors by white farmers. 

(7) Japanese success through the aid of white lawyers in finding ways 
within the Anti-Alien Land Law of 1913 of defeating its essential aim 
and purpose. 

(8) Remarkable dependence of the State of California on Japanese 
agricultural enterprise and labor, for certain of its crops. 

(9) The unexpectedly small amount of land under lease to Japanese 
or on crop contracts (383,287 acres, being only 3.3 per cent of the culti- 
vated land). 

(10) The surprisingly small amount of land owned or in process of 
being paid for by Japanese (74,769 acres, being six-tenths of one per 
cent of the cultivated land of the State). 

(11) The practically unanimous opinion, including even that of Japa- 
nese witnesses, that further Japanese immigration is undesirable. 

4. Assimilation, Americanization and Intermarriage. 

No question perhaps came up more frequently in the Hearings than 
that of intermarriage between Whites and Japanese. Members of the 
Committee, especially Mr. Raker, took frequent opportunity to question the 
witnesses, both Japanese and American, in regard to their opinions on the 
question. That assimilation is impossible without intermarriage was con- 
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ttmntly implied and often asserted Many of the witnesses who on the 
whole might be classed as pro- Japanese, agreed that intermarriage wu 
undesirable. Some Japanese witnesses, however, regarded it as desirable— 
especially Mr. Shims who argued for it on biological grounds. Mr. Inm 
agreed that even biological assimilation was taking place without inter- 
marriage. 

The writer does not favor intermarriage. But he does not regard 
assimilation, in the sense of Americanization, as dependent on intermarriage. 
Biological assimilation which can come about only through intermarriage 
is to be clearly distinguished from educational or psychological assimila- 
tion. Since the word assimilation has both connotations, it is probably 
better to use the word Americanization for the psychological process. 
Americanization may be defined as a mental, moral and emotional change 
by which an alien acquires the ideals, customs and enthusiasms that make 
him an intelligent, good and loyal American citizen. 

The large amount of time and space given to the question of inter- 
marriage was quite needless, for Congress has no jurisdiction in the matter. 
No suggestion even has been made that Congress should deal with it All 
discussion of the subject was therefore quite irrelevant. 

Japanese have shown little tendency to intermarry with Americans. 
The agitators themselves admit it on occasion. The evidence from Hawaii, 
where no law forbids it, shows that Japanese are far more averse to race 
mixture than are Americans. In 1914 there were 1,806 Japanese-Japa- 
nese marriages, while only two Japanese women and four Japanese men 
married outside of their race. Of Americans, however, while there were 
1 1 2 American-American marriages, there were 98 men who married out- 
side the white race. The figures for 1915 and 1916 give the same results. 
In these two years 268 American men and 10 American women married 
outside of the white race. 

Since Japanese show so little tendency to intermarry with the whites, 
why do Mr. McClatchy and his co-agitators make it so prominent an issue? 
The obvious reason seems to be that it is a convenient and effective appeal 
to race feeling. Americans have been led to believe that Japanese men 
are eager to marry white women — which to most Americans is abhorrent 
This feeling is cultivated and then capitalized by the agitators in support 
of their anti-Japanese legislative program. 

The question of intermarriage was wholly irrelevant from another 
standpoint also. It has not the slightest bearing upon the citizenship of 
American-born children; all are citizens whatever the race of the parents 
may be. Nor does it have any bearing on the imperative necessity of giving 
to Asiatics in America absolutely fair and equal treatment, including the 
privilege of naturalization. Our granting of full equality of race treatment 
does not give an Asiatic any right or advantage in securing an American 
wife, nor does lack of such treatment make him the less able in presenting 
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his charm or m winning a lady's affection. The question of intermarriage 
remains die tame w h e th e r we grant cmrmship and fair treatment, or with- 
hold diem. 

While the intermarriage of Asiatics and whites is slight m the case of 
alien men with American women or of American men with alien Asiatic 
women, the intermarriage of American-born and American educated Asiatics 
of either sex with Americans of long American ancestry is an altogether 
different question, on which there is as yet no fight. Only time will show. 
But the probability is not in any way either lessened or increased by with- 
holding or by giving fair and equal treatment to Asiatics in America. The 
questions of immigration, of leasing and owning land, and of naturaliza- 
tion have nothing whatever to do with that of race amalgamation. Amer- 
ican-born boys and girls of Asiatic ancestry will intermarry with girls and 
boys of long American ancestry* if they are mutually attractive, whatever 
may be our laws controlling immigration, alien land ownership and natur- 
alization. 

It seems evident therefore that the question of intermarriage had no 
proper place in the Hearings. In the general discussion of the Japanese 
question in our papers and magazines, we note in passing, that an amazing 
confusion of thought is everywhere apparent-— opposition to intermarriage 
being capitalized in su pp oU of anti- Japanese legislation along every line. 

5. The Untrustworthy* 11 of the Testimony of Certain Important 
Witnesses. 

Nothing perhaps has been more disheartening in reading these 1,490 
pages of the Hearings than the repeated evidence of gross carelessness of 
statement, garbled statistics and even of apparently carefully planned mis- 
statements made by some of the principal anti- Japanese witnesses. Close 
study of die voluminous material has convinced the writer that the entire 
evidence of certain key witnesses is open to serious question. Each state- 
ment by such witnesses needs to be checked up from reliable sources before 
it can be accepted as a true presentation of facts. 

Senator Phelan 

Senator Phelan, for instance, gave to the Committee three letters by 
Mr. Kawakami which had been secured suneptitiously— either by robbing 
Mr. Kawakami* s office or by intercepting the mail as the Senator himself 
suggested. In his campaign for re-election to the Senate, Mr. Phelan 
invented and popularized a number of falsehoods that have swept the State 
and been widely accepted throughout the country. He stated, for instance , 
that he had prevented Japanese interests from purchasing 800.000 acres 
of land on the Mexican side of the Imperial Valley — a menace to Cali- 
fornia. It was promptly shown that the proposal to sell that land to J; 
nese was made by an American firm and that the whole matter was 
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doned by the American company two years before. Mr. Phelan then 
stated that it was the Mexican Government that had sold the land to the 
Japanese and that it was a violation of the Monroe Doctrine. That 
Government promptly denied the charge and of course also repudiated the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Mr. Phelan charged the Japanese Consul in Los Angeles with aiding 
Japanese smugglers to get into the United States. This was promptly 
denied. It is inconceivable that the United States Government would per- 
mit the continued presence of that Consul General in Los Angeles if there 
were any valid evidence of the kind alleged by Senator Phelan. 

Mr. Phelan claimed to have discovered the menace of the Japanese 
"picture bride" movement, having verified it with his "own eyes" by a 
visit to Angel Island. "I then sounded the alarm," he says. In his testi- 
mony before the House Committee on Immigration in 1919 he stated that 
"picture brides" have babies every year and the father buys a piece of 
land as soon as each baby is born. The report of the California State 
Board of Control completely explodes this charge. It gives the names of 
524 brides who arrived in California during the calendar year 1918 (pp. 
145-153) and also the date of the births of children down to February 
29, 1920 — a period of two years and two months. The number of chil- 
dren born to them was 1 82. That is to say 34.8 per cent became mothers. 
In no case is there record of any mother who had two children in that 
period, although 2 1 6 of them should have had two children if Mr. Phelan*s 
assertion had any basis in fact. Of the total number (namely 524) 342 
"brides" had no child at all in that period, although all of them had been 
in California one year and two months and 59 had been there over two 
full years. 

Mr. Phelan made much of his alleged discovery of large numbers of 
Japanese who had smuggled their way into the country. No one denies 
that there is some smuggling. But the evidence introduced was trivial. 
The report of the Commissioner General of Immigration for the two years 
ending June 30, 1919, shows that only 126 were apprehended and de- 
ported. It does not at all justify the charge that hundreds or even thousands 
had thus entered the country. 

The lack of straightforwardness and reliability in Senator Phelan's 
methods are particularly manifest in the circumstances under which he gave 
out to the Committee Mr. Kawakami's letter of June 25, 1919, to the 
writer (Sidney L. Gulick) and his insinuation that the writer had im- 
proper financial relations with the Japanese. He had publicly stated pre- 
vious to the Hearings that the writer was "simply a Japanese agent" He 
(Senator Phelan) did this despite the fact that he had in his possession 
(sent him by the writer) a copy of the writer's reply to Mr. Kawakanri of 
July 5, 1919, saying that he (Gulick) "was not willing to go (to Cali- 
fornia) unless American citizens provide the funds." The writer had also 
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sent to the Senator on September 19, 1919, a full reply to his charges 
against the writer made through the public press. He had also enclosed 
to the Senator a declaration made by the Administrative Committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America categorically deny- 
ing the charges of Senator Phelan. In spite of his possession of these 
various documents the Senator sought to confuse the Committee and dis- 
credit the writer by giving out only Mr. Kawakami's letter (cf. Hearings 

pp. 1461-1463). 

Senator Phelan's anti-Japanese campaign was so completely shown up 
and discredited by Colonel John P. Irish and others that the Senator failed 
of re-election November 2, 1920 even though the initiative anti-alien land 
law which he ardently advocated was passed by a large majority (668,483 
to 222.086). 

Mr. V. S. McClatchy 

The arguments, statistics and logic of Mr. V. S. McClatchy, like- 
wise, must always be carefully investigated and checked up before they 
can be accepted. Their subtle turns and twists demand constant caution 
and awaken increasing suspicion. What, for instance, is the point of his 
statement that the Japanese population in California increased six-fold be- 
tween 1900 and r919 (p. 225) when as a matter of fact for nearly eight 
years of that period, free immigration was allowed? Why does he say 
that "Japanese can not make good (American) citizens because the laws 
of Japan efficiently and rigorously administered in the United States as 
well as in Japan do not permit them" (p. 282), when as a matter of fact 
it is the American law which prevents them from taking out naturaliza- 
tion papers? Japanese law does not forbid it; on the contrary it expressly 
allows Japanese to become citizens of other countries. 

Invents an Alleged Japanese Law 

Mr. McClatchy says that "Japanese children born under the American 
law are compelled to attend Japanese schools" (p. 281). Compelled 
by whom? In his Exhibit (p. 383) he cites with approval a letter from 
his brother to Hon. Albert Johnson in which this sentence occurs: "Even 
when born in this country and educated in our common schools, he (a 
Japanese) is still compelled by Japanese law to attend Japanese school 
before and after the public school hours." This fable was invented ap- 
parently by Mr. V. S. McClatchy himself — in his letter to Hon. Albert 
Johnson of June 5, 1919. That allegation was denounced at the time in 
a memorandum submitted to Mr. Johnson by the writer. Mr. McClatchy 
does not now print that fable over his own name, but he still seeks to utilize 
it in his propaganda. The Japanese Government is too sensible to pass 
any such senseless law. If either of the McClatchy brothers claims that 
such a law exists, let him cite a reliable reference. 
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Misrepresents Christian Workers 

Mr. McClatchy*s assertion that "the principal opponents in this country 
to Japanese exclusion are the American missionaries and church organiza- 
tions interested in the evangelization of the Japanese" is false. Represent- 
atives of the missionaries or church organizations do not advocate Japanese 
immigration as the testimony already cited shows of such men as Dr. 
Hinman (p. 590), Dr. Johnson (p. 565 and 577), Dr. Guy (p. 744), 
and Mr. Waterhouse (p. 979). What they oppose is the unfair and 
untruthful statements, the unwise and unnecessary discriminatory legislation 
proposed, and the un-American and demagogic appeals to race prejudice, 
persistently practiced by anti-Japanese politicians and the sensational press. 
Moreover, representatives of Church organizations are not alone in their 
opposition, as the testimony cited in Part 1, B, abundantly proves; they 
constitute only a very small minority of the 222,086 who voted (No- 
vember 2, 1921) against the drastic land law put over by politicians and 
agitators. 

False Charges Against the Japanese Government 

Mr. McClatchy's charge against the Japanese Government that "in- 
stitutions established (in Japan) by various missionary organizations have 
been confiscated for Government use" is utterly false. To support his 
allegation he cites Guy M. Walker, than whom there is probably no more 
imaginative writer on Japanese affairs. Mr. Walker says that "all mis- 
sion property created by the millions of money sent by our religious people 
to Japan for the Christianizing of the Japanese" was "confiscated." "Many 
of these properties have since been converted into secular or pagan institu- 
tions and the Japanese have cut out everything connected with Christian 
propaganda, although they were created by Christian money from Amer- 
ica. ... If these facts were known ... no sensible American 
would ever give one penny further for the education or civilization of the 
Japanese." There is not one iota of truth in this slanderous charge. As 
a missionary in Japan for twenty-five years I know completely the facts 
from which this agitator's gigantic bubble has been blown. Is it con- 
ceivable that the great foreign Missionary Boards of the Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Episcopal, Congregational, Christian, Baptist, Reformed and 
other denominations would or could have continued down to the present 
time their missionary and educational work in Japan at an expense of more 
than a million dollars a year, if Mr. McClatchy's and Mr. Walker's allega- 
tions as to "the attitude of the Japanese Government toward the practical 
evangelization of Japan" had any foundation in fact? 

Evidence of Race Prejudice 

Mr. McClatchy frequently asserts that the Japanese problem is wholly 
economic. He says in unequivocal language: "I do not regard this as 
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a racial question" (p. 206). Yet the entire animus of his discussion is 
opposition to the Japanese as Japanese. He has nothing to say about the 
economic competition or scale of life of Armenians, Italians, Negroes or 
Mexicans. If the question were entirely economic what is the significance 
of his vehement condemnatory discussion of intermarriage and his emphatic 
assertions that they cannot be assimilated and that we don't want to 
assimilate them? 

Alleged Japanese Race Ambitions 

Nothing perhaps is more characteristic of Mr. McClatchy's position 
than his insistence that Japan plans "to control this country," to annex the 
Western States to her Empire. "Every utterance and every act of the 
Japanese properly interpreted," he says, "points to their determination to 
make ... of this country a principality of Japan" (p. 341). 

In the bitterness of his anti- Japanese passion he declares that "Japanese 
Kultur is as insidious and much more dangerous than German Kultur ; . . . 
it does not permit, much less encourage, the Japanese to become real Amer- 
ican citizens" (p. 341). In his efforts to substantiate these extreme state- 
ments he completely misrepresents the spirit and purposes of the various 
Japanese Associations in California. Speaking of them in general terms 
he says "we are harboring a most dangerous character of alien government 
within our Government." His charge the writer believes to be mere asser- 
tion of his own suspicions when he says that "this Alien Government con- 
trols the education, the religion, the acts and the lives of the members of 
these resident communities." The refutation of these charges was very 
fully presented by Mr. Kanzaki, General Secretary of the Japanese As- 
sociation of America. Mr. McClatchy's charges are as baseless as the 
charges of some Japanese have been that American missionaries in Japan 
are in fact secret agents of the American Government sent there to 
Christianize the people and ultimately to annex Japan to the United States! 

It is both amusing and amazing that suspicion and animosity can lead 
men who on most matters are quite sane, to the most absurd assertions about 
those whom they merely suspect. 

Distortion of Statistics 

Mr. McClatchy's manipulation of statistics is likewise open to serious 
criticism. He says for instance that "the records show that Japanese of 
the immigrant class have been coining into the United States in numbers 
as high as 10,000 to 12,000 a year" (p. 359). A confiding reader 
naturally supposes from this statement that that is the number of fresh 
arrivals. The facts, however, are as have already been noted, that in thirteen 
years, out of 103,281 admittances to Continental United States, 43,229 
are former residents and 44,090 are "relatives" permitted by the "Gentle- 
men's Agreement." All travelers, Government officials, transients and new 
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laborers, if there are such, amount to only 15,862 during the entire thirteen 
years, while the net increase is only 1 1 ,2 1 1 . 

Mr. McClatchy says (p. 359) that "20,000 picture brides were ad- 
mitted in less than five years." The only statistics available for "picture 
brides" cover the years 1912-1920 — nine years. The number admitted 
amounts to 7,229. 

Mr. McClatchy says that "The Agreement was violated by Japan 
sending over a large number of laborers, and numbers of others who were 
not classed as laborers, but who came to labor, and who were not prior 
residents of the United States. In the years 1918 and 1919 the official 
reports, segregated by occupations, show each year as high as 3,000 laborers 
admitted" (p. 227). Presumably he refers to Continental United States. 
Turning to the Report of the Commissioner General of Immigration for 
1918 (pp. 212-213) we find these figures. Total laborers admitted 
2,604 of whom 1,744 are "former residents" and 507 are "parents, 
wives and children of United States residents," and 235 were for laborers 
going through the United States to some other country. This leaves 118 
as the basis for Mr. McCIatchy's alleged 3,000. The Commissioner*! 
Report for 1919 (pp. 248-249) shows that the total of "laborers" ad- 
mitted was 1,976; of these 1,265 were "former residents," 422 were 
"parents, wives and children of United States residents," and 241 were 
passing through the United States to some other country. This leaves 48 
as the basis for Mr. McCIatchy's fable. 

Misrepresents the Gentlemen's Agreement 

Mr. McClatchy constantly argues as though the Gentlemen's Agree- 
ment went into effect July 1, 1906, for he insists that all Japanese im- 
migration recorded in the government reports for 1907 and 1908 are 
evidence of violation. 

"While the Agreement was closed in 1907, Japan postponed putting 
it into effect for a year until July 1908. . . . During 1907 and 
1 908 ... she rushed 46,029 Japanese immigrants, nearly all laborers, 
of which 19,777 entered Continental United States" (p. 226). What 
were the facts? It is to be remembered: 

(1) That the statistical reports of our Government are always for 
fiscal years ending June 30. 

(2) That the Agreement was made only toward the very end of mat 
fiscal year, 1907, and that in the very nature of the circumstances it could 
not affect the statistics for that year. 

(3) That the Agreement so far as the United States is concerned, 
deals only with Continental United States, Japan voluntarily deciding after 
some time that she would apply it to Hawaii even though for many years 
after that date, Japanese immigrants were welcomed to the Islands. 

(4) That several flourishing Japanese immigration companies were in 
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full operation when the Agreement was made, to suppress which, in order 
to put the Agreement into effect the Japanese Government had to pass 
certain laws and ordinances. This could not be done in a day or a week. 
(5) That no evidence whatever has been offered to show that the 
Japanese Government has sought to promote Japanese immigration to Cali- 
fornia. The fact that many thousands came no more proves it than does 
the coming of hundreds of thousands of Irish and English, Italians, Poles, 
Russians or the rest prove that their Governments were in secret collusion 
with their emigration movement. The splendid economic opportunity for 
Japanese laborers in California has been the powerful incentive working in 
the hearts of enterprising Japanese young men. 

Now for the figures. During the year ending June 30, 1907, con- 
cerning which there is no just ground of complaint, 30,226 Japanese "im- 
migrants" entered the United States (including Hawaii) and during the 
next fiscal year 15,803. The diminution is due to the beginning of the 
working of the new arrangement. The Japanese Government could not 
immediately and despotically close the Immigration Companies on the 
instant; nor could it reasonably refuse to let those individuals go who had 
already made arrangements to do so. The need of time for putting the 
Agreement into operation was no doubt allowed for in the negotiation. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1908, the number of alien Japa- 
nese admitted to Continental America was 9,544, most of whom no doubt 
entered during the first three or four months; during the next fiscal year 
the number was 2,432. 

But to be fair, one must note that during the fiscal year ending 1908, 
departures numbered 4,796; during 1909 they numbered 5,004; and 
during 1910 they numbered 5,024. The result is that during the first 
fiscal year after the Gentlemen's Agreement was made, Japanese popula- 
tion in Continental United States increased by 3,748 and during the next 
two years decreased by 5,098, a decrease in three years of 1,351. These 
facts do not support the impression which Mr. McClatchy seeks to make 
in his sentence quoted above. 

Misstatement as to Japanese Population in California 

Consider another illustration of Mr. McClatchy's methods of argu- 
ment. "The Gentlemen's Agreement which was intended to prevent further 
increase of Japanese labor in this country has already permitted the increase 
of our Japanese population three-fold in the country and four-fold in the 
State of California— on the assumption that the Japanese population of 
California is over 100,000, as I have already established" (p. 226). 

The correct starting point for the comparison of populations must be 
after the Gentlemen's Agreement is made, namely about June 1907. The 
Japanese population in California at that time must first be calculated. The 
United States census as of April 15, 1910 gives the figure as 41,350. 
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During the fiscal years ending June 30, 1910, 1909 and 1908, Japanese 
population in Continental United States diminished by excess of departures 
as just shown above by 1,351, two-thirds (900) of which may reason- 
ably be assigned to California. The Japanese population of California, 
therefore, when the Agreement went into effect must have been approxi- 
mately 40,450. Multiplied four-fold, as Mr. McClatchy claims in the 
sentence quoted above, the Japanese population in California in the summer 
of 1919 must have been approximately 1 6 1 ,800. But his highest specific 
claim elsewhere is only 109,000 (p. 212). The California State Board 
of Control, however, claimed only 87,279 of whom 5,000 children were 
stated to be in Japan; the Japanese "so-called census of 1919'* claimed 
78,629; while the United States census as of January 1920 gave 70,196. 

Computation, moreover, from the thirteen annual reports of the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration of Japanese admitted and departed, 
classified by sex, shows that between July 1, 1908 — June 30, 1921, 
some 18,852 more Japanese males left the United States (including 
Hawaii) than were admitted. It is safe to infer that a large proportion 
of the excess departures of males was from Continental United States. 
That is to say the Gentlemen's Agreement has been effectively serving its 
purpose by reducing Japanese laborers in the United Stares— quite contrary 
to Mr. McClatchy *s assertion. 

Surely further proof of the complete untrustworthiness of Mr. 
McClatchy*s alleged facts, statistics and arguments is needless. 

Mr. Robert L. Pruett 

Mr. Robert L. Pruett is another anti-Japanese agitator whose state- 
ments and quotations cannot be trusted. He professes to quote the writer, 
for instance, as saying that "The Japanese people are inherently superior 
to the white man, not only in economic efficiency, but in brain power, general 
culture and moral character" ( p. 1040). What the writer actually wrote 
in his American Japanese Problem (p. 6-8) reads in part as follows : "But 
this is only one half of the problem, the half the white man sees. There 
is also the half the Asiatic sees. . . . How then does the yellow man 
look at it? Very much as the white man does — only from the other side 
of the shield. . . . 'We are innocent peaceful people,' they think, 'wish- 
ing to be let alone. We have developed our civilization, the best and the 
oldest in the world. The aggressive, domineering white man has recently 
begun to over-run the earth. . . . He regards neither right nor heaven. 
Might alone is his god. . . . His uncouth ways, his materialistic civiliza- 
tion and his strange beliefs are dangerous to our ancient and noble fife. 
It is true that at present we are weaker than he, for we have never be- 
lieved in fighting. . . . But since that is his way and the only way he 
understands, we will learn his secrets, master his methods . . . resist 
his aggressions . . . and take our rightful dominant place among die 
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nations. For we are inherently superior to the white man, not only in 
economic efficiency, but in brain power, general culture and moral char- 
acter/ ° 

It is this last sentence which Mr. Pruett first rewords to suit his argu- 
ment and then falsely ascribes to the writer (Sidney L. Gulick) as his 
belief that the Japanese race is inherently superior to the white race. 

Mr. Pruett has gathered quite a number of startling quotations from 
many Japanese authors, but his references are so vague as to make it 
practically impossible to verify them. In view of his proved distortion 
of the alleged quotation from the writer, his other alleged quotations should 
not be accepted or used without verification. 

Mr. Albert Chappelle 

Mr. Albert Chappelle, a detective, presented a long and carefully 
prepared statement to supplement his long oral statement. His general 
attitude may be judged from such sentences as the following: "The 
flagrant violation of the existing 'gentlemen's agreement* . . . evidenced 
by increasing Japanese immigration with particular reference to the ad- 
mission of purchased Japanese females, known as 'picture brides' " (p. 
1018). . . . "We perceive no moral difference between the auction- 
block system for African women in slavery days and the Oriental method 
of bargaining for a woman slave through a friend, by and with the Mikado's 
consent and a Japanese official as particeps criminis. Possibly Gulick 
can. . . . The so-called picture bride of the Japanese alien is in truth 
and fact a purchased human chattel. . . . Ptsieu Hayashi, born in a 
California turnip field, owner of California acres from infancy, conceived 
before his mother was able to identify his father except by written receipt 
for purchase money paid, is eligible to our highest office by right of birth 
and in a position to materially aid such hare-brains as Holt and Gulick 
in the present scheme to orientalize and degrade America" (p. 1023). 
"The Japanese have no known code of morals. The will, the want or 
desire is the sole limitation, so far as can be determined from their own 
writings and sayings" (p. 1036). He quotes with approval Mr. Lawrence 
Mott whom he calls a trained observer and writer of repute in the asser- 
tion that "Every Japanese — male and female — is a spy with specific 
directions from an ever-watchful home government to report on all matters 
that have to do with defences, . . . drydocks, breakwaters, lights, buoys, 
movements of battleships, fleets, etc. . . . they are promised financial 
largess of substantial size for all information. . . . Shiploads of neces- 
saries unto the making of war at sea have left the Muroran Iron Works 
in northern Japan for the last three years. All of it is planted along the 
dunes of lower California, not far from Magdalena Bay" (p. 1036-7 
"We believe with reason that the Japanese immigration to our country 
is a nationalized effort with an ulterior purpose and that in giving Ja 
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immigrants asylum and breeding places we are harboring and giving susten- 
ance to as many potential enemies of our country and our civilization as 
there are Japs in our State" (p. 1018). 

Concerning Mr. Chappelle's allegations comment is superfluous. 

California State Board of Control 

Even the California State Board of Control in its Report on the 
"Oriental in California" has used methods of statement and diagrams 
which, whether so intended or not, do in fact give the reader a number of 
false impressions. It uses the well-known fallacy of percentages. The 
blunders of the Report in estimating population statistics (eg. pp. 77 and 
8 1 ) are intelligible and excusable, for even "Homer sometimes nods" and 
experts sometimes fail; but it is not so easy to explain the false impressions 
which it apparently intends to leave. 

The maps, for instance, of "sections occupied by Orientals" (pp. 
91-99) give an impression of occupancy far in excess of the facts. Japa- 
nese population constitutes but 2 per cent of the whole population of the 
State. It would be interesting to know what the per cent is in the areas 
indicated in the maps. 

The diagram (p. 78) showing that, while the white population in- 
creased 22.4 per cent, the Japanese population increased 1 1 1 per cent, as 
mistakenly estimated by the Board, looks very startling. A statement of 
the exact figures, however, would remove much of the alarm. Here they 
are. According to the United States Census, the increase of Japanese 
population in the State during the last decade was 28,838 (chiefly by 
births) while the increase of the entire population of the State was 
1,049,312. The Japanese population increased on the entire population 
by three tenths of one per cent (0.3 per cent). 

The Board, in calculating the fecundity of white and Japanese women, 
uses the figures of 1910 for white women and white births (at which date 
the birth statistics were palpably defective) and compares them with the 
relatively perfect statistics of Japanese women and Japanese births for 1919 
(p. 85). It concludes that Japanese fecundity "is nearly three times that 
of whites." A fully scientific treatment of the case would cause no alarm 
whatever. 

In computing the increase of Japanese agricultural products, likewise, 
figures seem to be chosen to give startling results. If the Board takes the 
Japanese figures for 1919, why not also take theirs for 1909, instead of 
the relatively imperfect figures of the State Bureau of Labor for that earlier 
date? The increase would then have been shown to be 479.5 per cent, 
instead of 976.8 per cent as claimed by the Board. But in order to give 
an absolutely fair impression, the increase in the crops raised by white 
farmers ought also to have been given, in absolute figures as well as in 
percentage. Those statistics show that California's total crop value in- 
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reaped from $153,111,013 in 1909 to $507,811,811 in 1919, an 
tcrease of 331.6 per cent. Stated in this way there is evidently no serious 
ccasion for alarm. 

The Situation in Hawaii 

Frequent reference is made by many witnesses to the Japanese situa- 
on in Hawaii. Their fear that California may become like Hawaii un- 
m drastic remedial legislation is promptly taken, is based on hysterical 
"wspaper misinformation. A few facts from the United States Census 
P 1900, 1910 and 1920 serve to show how untrustworthy much of the 
^pular impression is. 

Japanese population in Hawaii in 1900 was 39.7 per cent of the 
hole population. Although free immigration from Japan continued for 
»arly eight years longer that population increased to only 41.5 per cent 
i 1910 and in spite of the relatively high birth-rate of Japanese immi- 
rants, like all other immigrants of every land, it increased to 42.7 per 
snt in 1920. That is to say Japanese population increased on the rest 
F the population by only 1 .8 per cent in the first decade and by 1 .2 per 
jnt in the second decade, the Japanese alien male population in that decade 
iving positively decreased by several thousand. 

For convenience of reference, the following table has been compiled from 
e U. S. census, for 1900, 1910 and 1920, showing the facts in regard 
Japanese population as to numbers, and as to the percentage of each sex 
die entire population in California, Oregon, Washington and Hawaii. 
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III. 

'he Legislative Program Proposed by Anti- Japanese 

Agitators 

Mr. McClatchy apparently furnishes the brains for the anti-Japanese 
ropaganda in California. The legislative program he proposed in 1919 
trmed the basis on which the California Japanese Exclusion League was 
'ganized. It was later endorsed by such state organizations as the Amer- 
an Legion, War Veterans, Native Sons and Native Daughters of the 
tolden West, State Federation of Women's Clubs, and the State Federa- 
>n of Labor. In the course of the Hearings, this legislative program 
as frequently referred to. Mr. McClatchy himself sums it up in five 
anks (p. 345). 

1. Cancellation of the Gentlemen's Agreement. 

2. Stopping of "Picture Brides." 

3. Future exclusion of Japanese with other Asiatics as immigrants. 

4. Formal recognition of the policy excluding unassimilable Asiatics 
from citizenship. 

5. Amendment to the Constitution so that citizenship by birth will not 
be conferred on those whose parents are ineligible to such citizenship. 

This, it will be noted, is a program for Congressional action. Bills 
ive already been introduced into Congress embodying these proposals 
id every effort is being made by those who believe in them to secure 
iequate support for their early adoption. 

The writer is convinced that the real character of these proposals and 
e results that would inevitably follow were they to be adopted, are not 
illy appreciated even by the most thoughtful of the agitators. Mr. 
IcClatchy is no doubt an ardent patriot, as are all the organizations 
ipporting the California Japanese Exclusion League. But their partisan 
id race feelings have, I must believe, clouded their minds so that they 
til to see how ominous to America's future welfare is the course they are 
Jvocating. 

The First Plank proposes to cancel the "Gentlemen's Agreement" on 
ie specific charge that Japan has violated that Agreement. Since the 
large, as has been shown above, is not substantiated, for America to 
mcel it would be an insult to Japan, which America as a self-respecting 
ition could not afford to give. We shall not consider what Japan's re- 
tonse might be to such an insult if it were given, although such a matter 
ight well be given careful consideration. 
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Let us suppose that Congress does yield to the urgency of California 
and formally cancels the Agreement, what would be the result to immigra- 
tion? The first result would be an immediate return to treaty rights. 
These allow mutual free immigration — the same as from England or France. 
Before cancelling the Gentlemen's Agreement, therefore, some substitute 
would have to be adopted. What would it be? Is it thinkable that any 
new treaty could be negotiated or any special Japanese immigration law 
could be passed by Congress that would refuse to admit to the United 
States the wives and children of those Japanese men who are already here? 
Unless, however, such drastic provisions were made, the situation under 
the new treaty or law would not materially differ from that which now 
exists under the "Gentlemen's Agreement." The immigration problem 
would remain practically as it is, even if the proposed "cancellation" pro- 
gram were adopted. 

The Second Plank in the program proposes to stop the coming of 
"picture brides." Since the Japanese Government has already stopped 
giving passports to "picture brides" this second plank may be regarded at 
having been secured. The agitators may perhaps be congratulating them- 
selves on their achievement, thinking that from now on an important stream 
of immigration has been stopped. They are doomed to disappointment; 
for "picture brides" have all the time constituted only a minor portion of 
the "wives" admitted. Moreover, it is still open to any Japanese man in 
America to go to Japan, get married and bring his wife back with him. 
And this would be the case under any treaty or any law that would be 
at all likely to be secured. 

The Third Plank of the program — "exclusion of Japanese with other 
Asiatics as immigrants" — assumes that many have been coming in through 
Japanese violation of the Agreement. If, however, the Agreement has 
been fairly well observed, as the evidence abundantly shows, there is no 
occasion for this plank. It is difficult to see that this plank makes any 
contribution whatever to the solution of the problem. 

The Fourth Plank declares that Asiatics, merely because they are 
Asiatics, are "unassimilable" and therefore should be universally and abso- 
lutely debarred from all possibility of becoming citizens. It is based oa 
narrow, biological theories of anthropology and civilization which are being 
increasingly discredited, and on conceptions of assimilation which are un- 
tenable, psychologically and sociologically. Amalgamation of races is re- 
garded by California agitators as essential to their assimilation, although 
this is branded as "mongrelization," while the reality of psychological 
assimilation without amalgamation is totally ignored. 

Whether or not any given individual permanently residing in the United 
States is fitted to be a citizen of the United States depends entirely on ha 
personal qualifications, on his character, his knowledge of Englfah, hi 
familiarity with our institutions, customs and form of Government and oa 
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his personal attitude of heart and will to our Government and to his Govern- 
ment These are matters that do not depend on race, color, slant of eyes, or 
any other such wholly extrinsic matter. 

A wise law in regard to citizenship would set the standards of naturali- 
zation fairly high, and then grant privileges of citizenship to every one who 
properly qualifies, whatever his race may be. Such a law would promote 
effort to learn our ways and language and to become wholesomely ad- 
justed to our life. It would tend to break down chasms. The proposed 
fourth plank would create and perpetuate them. Moreover, it does 
not readily appear what contribution this plank would make to the solution 
of the problem. It would have no effect on the number of Japanese im- 
migrants, nor on the number of babies who will be born here, nor on the 
industry and powers of mutual co-operation of those Japanese who may 
compete with whites in agriculture and industry. The writer fails to see 
any intelligible purpose whatever in this plank. On the contrary, the 
refusal to qualified Asiatics of privileges of citizenship is a gratuitous 
humiliation to them and a loss to us; for we need the support and help of 
loyal Asiatics in dealing with the rising problems of race intercourse be- 
tween America and the nations of the Far East. To refuse the privileges 
of citizenship tends to hold them off as a separate class and to make them 
unassimilable, to our loss as well as to theirs. 

The Fifth Plank proposes to deny American citizenship to every Ameri- 
can-born child "whose parents are ineligible to such citizenship." This 
proposal is open to criticism from several points of view. 

1 . It would cause endless confusion. There are already some 30,000 
American-born Japanese children in America who with their children 
through all generations will be American citizens. No law can work re- 
troactively to disqualify them. Only those born after the proposal be- 
comes law would be affected. We would then have two groups of Japa- 
nese (and Chinese) — one group consisting of citizens possessing all its 
privileges, and another group, for many decades and perhaps always the 
smaller group, consisting of those who would be denied these rights and 
privileges. They would be the constant objects of drastic economic legisla- 
tion invented by politicians for partisan purposes aimed at "aliens ineligible 
for citizenship.*' What confusion! And what possibilities of injustice to 
citizens and of fraud by aliens! Could our Government make and preserve 
proper birth records to keep the two groups distinct? And what would 
happen in case of marriage across the magic line — to which group would 
the offspring belong? Suppose the father is an American citizen and the 
mother an Asiatic, would Mr. McClatchy have the children denied their 
American citizenship? Of what country would such children be citizens? 
Every other civilized country makes the nationality of the child follow 
that of the father. The point we here make is the inevitable confusion 
that would result. 
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2. It is unjust It proposes to cut out of the Constitution one of the 
great bulwarks of justice for all classes and groups residing in America 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, all of whom are entitled to the 
"equal protection of the law." It is a well known principle that in a 
republic any class permanently deprived of the suffrage is exposed to danger. 
They can be made the object of wrong-doing and have no natural redress. 

3. It is dangerous. Such a law would create a sharply defined class 
of aliens among us, permanently and necessarily obedient to foreign gov- 
ernments. American-born children, born hereafter of those Japanese who 
are not American citizens, would, of course, generation after generation be 
citizens of Japan. Being born here not only their economic interests would 
be here, but also their cultural interests. They would understand the 
English language better than the Japanese language. They would be com- 
pletely American in language, customs, ideals. But they would necessarily 
constitute a growing group whose race-consciousness and resentment would 
be increasingly developed through special differential treatment, always 
humiliating and oftentimes unjust. On the ground of their not being eligible 
to citizenship, economic disabilities of various kinds would be imposed upon 
them. This condition would force them into ever closer mutual coopera- 
ton, mutual sympathy with one another and mutual antipathy to the white 
race. It would keep them in constant dependence on their alien Govern- 
ment to which they would inevitably turn for protection. They would 
constitute closely compacted colonies permanently alien, inevitably hostile 
in spirit and necessarily obedient to an alien government Such a situa- 
tion could not fail to deepen the chasm of feeling between the East and 
the West. 

This proposal, therefore, carried into effect, would aggravate the very 
evil which it professes to solve, and California would be the chief im- 
mediate sufferer from such a policy. 

4. It is un-American, It repudiates a fundamental American principle, 
well justified by a century of American experience, that American-born 
children, whatever their ancestry may be, are thorough-going Americans. 
America ventured on a new experiment in political practice — she claimed 
as her own all American-born children of foreigners. We have contended 
and have proven our contention, that those who are born and reared here 
in our American institutions catch the American spirit of freedom — share 
in the American pride of our history and loyally fulfill their duties as citizens. 
There is no reason whatever for thinking that under similar friendly treat- 
ment American-born Japanese will not make the same response. 

5. It is inhuman. It proposes that American-born children shall be 
debarred from American citizenship even though one of the parents is white. 
If the father is an American and the mother is Japanese, the child will 
belong to no country, for according to Japanese law the citizenship of both 
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the mother and the child follows that of the husband and father. And 
Japanese law in this respect is identical with that of every civilized country 
including the United States. Our laws provide that a foreign woman on 
becoming the wife of an American citizen becomes an American citizen 
in whatever land he may live and their children are American citizens in 
whatever foreign land they may be born. The proposed amendment would 
reverse this universally recognized principle and practice in the particular 
case of American-born children both or even one of whose parents is 
Asiatic. 

6. It is reactionary. The movement of the times is toward better, 
freer and more just international and inter-racial relations. This proposal 
cuts across every high and generous impulse of modern international life. 
It is reactionary also because it proposes by a constitutional provision to 
deny to a certain class of people, merely on the ground of race, the "equal 
protection of the laws,*' a provision introduced into the Constitution at the 
close of the Civil War in order to secure better justice for all classes of 
people in the United States. 

7. It is futile. Even though the proposed amendment were passed, 
it would not solve a single one of the difficulties aimed at. Its promoters 
propose by it to stop Japanese from purchasing land. But it would not 
do even that. If there are already 20,000 American-born Japanese chil- 
dren in California, they are of course American citizens. In a very few 
years now thousands of them will be of age. They, their children and 
children's children will be citizens with all the rights and privileges of 
citizens. The proposed amendment would not prevent them from buying 
land. The real purpose of the proposal, therefore, would not be attained. 
However drastic may be the land laws enacted to hamper those who are 
* 'ineligible to become citizens,*' those laws would for many decades affect 
only a dwindling minority of the Japanese population in California. 

In the light of the foregoing study of the anti-Japanese program for 
drastic legislation, are we not justified in the conclusion that none of their 
planks would to any appreciable degree secure the ends desired by the 
agitators? Indeed, the writer sees no solution whatever along the line of 
repressive and segregative, economic and racial legislation, however drastic 
it may be. The more such a policy is followed the more bitter will become 
the mutual relations of the whites and the Japanese. The real problem 
will become more serious and a real solution more difficult 

Congress therefore should by no means yield to the pressure of Cali- 
fornia politicians and agitators. The program they propose will not solve 
the problems discussed. It is in truth fraught with grave dangers. 
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IV. 

A Constructive Program 

The discussions thus far have shown conclusively that anti-Japanese 
agitators make use of unscientific statistics and sensational exaggerations. 
The casual reader might perhaps infer, therefore, that when we reject 
these exaggerations and statistics and deal only with actual facts and 
scientific statistics, we shall find no real difficulties to be solved. 

Such, however, is not the view of the writer. To his thinking there 
is a real Japanese problem. And it is a difficult one. The agitators see 
it indeed in a vague and partial way but they do not understand its real 
nature. The remedies, accordingly, which they propose for its solution 
would, as we have sufficiently shown above, not only fail to accomplish 
what they desire, but would on the contrary aggravate the difficulty. 

The Principal Facts 

1 . Japanese labor immigration was virtually stopped by the summer of 
1 908. Since then, while many wives and children have come to the United 
States, many thousands of men (about 10,000) who were in Continental 
United States at that time, have permanently returned to Japan. In defer- 
ence to California's opposition, Japan has stopped granting passports to 
so-called * 'picture brides." 

2. A Japanese population of seventy-two or three thousand has already 
secured a firm foothold in California. They are remarkably industrious, 
thrifty, sober, reliable, enterprising, law-abiding and ambitious. They 
possess peculiar physical fitness for certain forms of agriculture and meet 
thus a definite economic need of the State. They cooperate effectively 
among themselves, constitute a compact group and offer powerful com- 
petition in certain lines of agriculture. 

3. Large numbers of them live in rural districts, where they constitute 
in many cases communities largely if not exclusively, Japanese. The white 
landowners often find it economically advantageous to sell or lease to then, 
for by their physical aptitude for certain kinds of labor, by their lower 
standards of life, by their longer hours of work when working for mem- 
selves and by their more patient and skillful intensive cultivation, they can 
afford to pay higher prices for land than white farmers can. 

4. Like all newcomers from foreign lands who have a different lan- 
guage, different customs, different social habits, different interests, different 
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forms of recreation and different culture, they are not acceptable as neigh- 
bors or friends to the older population. Neither side is able really to 
understand the other or to enter upon mutually agreeable relations. Such 
relations as are necessarily established are economic and these oftentimes 
are unpleasant, due to inevitable competition. 

5. Japanese in rural districts living so largely by themselves, naturally 
continue the standards and modes of life in which they were reared. They 
receive relatively little American influence. From the American standpoint, 
many of their native customs are objectionable. They quite commonly 
work on Sunday ; they are apt to overcrowd their dwellings ; they often live 
in unsanitary and unsightly conditions. Moreover, since many of the 
women work in the fields they cannot make a proper home life nor rear 
the children according to American standards. 

6. Not a few of the unfavorable conditions under which they live are 
due to the anti- Japanese state laws which have interfered with their eco- 
nomic prosperity and prevented their establishment of permanent homes. 

7. Social relations between whites and Japanese are difficult to establish 
and maintain, partly because of mutual ignorance of each other's language, 
partly because the standards and ideals of life are so different, partly be- 
cause the feeling engendered by economic competition is unfriendly and 
partly because of instinctive and also of cultivated race prejudice. 

8. Japanese men, like European men (and unlike the Chinese) have 
brought over their wives and children in unexpected numbers, so that we 
already have some 20,000 American-born Japanese children in California. 
And we foresee tens of thousands more in a few decades. These with 
their children and children's children for all future time are, by our laws, 
American citizens. Are they to be loyal Americans, absorbed into the 
general population? Or are they to constitute a distinct class, possessed 
of race consciousness, striving for rights in the face of opposition and of 
humiliating race legislation? 

9. California is now suddenly awaking to the situation thus developing. 
For years it enjoyed and greatly benefited by the advantages of cheap, 
docile, efficient, Asiatic labor. No small part of her prosperity has been 
made possible by Chinese and Japanese labor on railroads, roads and 
ranches. California is now discovering that Japanese labor is no longer 
cheap or servile. It is found to be enterprising, independent, ambitious, 
able. Japanese desire to secure the full profit of their toil. Like all other 
immigrants, they are not content to remain forever mere hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, mere workers for others; they aspire to independ- 
ence* to ownership, to accumulation of capital and to the power and liberty 
which capital gives. 

10. Japanese, moreover, like every new immigrant group, are highly 
reproductive. Although there is no danger whatever of the preponderant 
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Japanese population foretold by imaginative statisticians and sensational 
agitators, it is certain that we shall have among us a permanent, growing 
and efficient Japanese population. In a few decades, it may possibly be- 
come in California five per cent of the population of the State. 

1 1 . The anti-Asiatic agitation on the Pacific Coast in past decades 
has resulted in the denial to Asiatics of the privileges of naturalization and 
of citizenship and the denial to them of certain economic opportunities. Of 
all immigrants to the United States, Asiatics alone have been thus singled 
out and humiliated. This condition has tended to segregate them as a 
group and to interfere with their wholesome Americanization. They alone 
are "aliens ineligible for citizenship." Advantage has been taken of this 
political disability to make them the object of discriminatory, humiliating 
and obstructive, economic legislation. 

1 2. The real situation, however, is by no means hopeless. It is by no 
means so difficult as agitators insist and as many have been led to believe. 
Time is one of the essential factors in the required solution. California poli- 
ticians are in too much of a hurry. The charge that Japanese can never 
be Americanized is based on too short an experience. The Americanization 
of Irish, Italians, Poles, Scandinavians or any non-English speaking for- 
eign people is a matter of at least two generations. There is every reason 
to believe that under similar conditions Japanese also will be happily and 
wholesomely Americanized. 

The Real Problems Needing Solution 

The real problems needing solution are not those emphasized by Mr. 
McClatchy and the political agitators. They are rather such as the fol- 
lowing: 

( 1 ) How to overcome existing irritation between Americans and 
Japanese, especially in rural communities, and create in its place an attitude 
of mutual appreciation and goodwill. 

(2) How to teach to Japanese our American customs and practices, 
especially in regard to our family life and to our democratic institutions of 
government. 

(3) How to overcome race cohesion in economic enterprises and secure 
cooperation across race lines. 

(4) How to prevent further race segregation and secure a better 
distribution of those in congested areas. 

(5) How to prevent Japanese of the second generation, bom in 
America, from becoming a race-conscious group, functioning distinctly and 
separately in business, in politics and in social life as Japanese-Americans, 
rather than as "straight Americans" — with no hyphen. 

In solving these problems the State has certain duties to perform, Con- 
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gress and the Federal Government others. Public spirited citizens also, 
especially on the Pacific Coast, and broad minded Japanese likewise have 
most important, nay essential contributions to make. 

A Genuine Solution 

A genuine and permanent solution is necessarily psychological and 
moral though it should also include a legislative factor. Two programs 
of education are needed, one for Japanese and one for Americans. The 
first would seek by friendly instruction and helpfulness to show Japanese 
how Americans live, what our ideals and economic standards are and how 
earnestly we desire to have all foreigners who plan to stay permanently in 
America learn our language and adopt our good ways as rapidly as pos- 
sible — not, however, abandoning their own good customs — and participate 
in supporting our democratic institutions. The rights and the duties of 
citizens would be fully explained to them and they would be invited, in 
case they plan to stay permanently in America, to qualify and become 
citizens. It would introduce Japanese to Americans and urge them both 
to live in mutual helpfulness, fair play and goodwill. Especial attention 
would be given to the education of Japanese children, making them feel 
that they too are Americans. 

States in which Japanese have already settled in considerable numbers 
might well provide that in communities where foreign language children of 
school age of any single race constitute a large proportion of those in school, 
special attention should be given to the number and qualification of the 
teachers. Such a plan would benefit both the American and the foreign 
language children. 

The program for Americans would seek to give them the real facts 
of the situation. Falsehoods or even half truths about the Japanese would 
be exposed. Steps would be taken to promote a spirit of such helpful- 
ness, cooperation and treatment as would commend to the strangers from 
Asia the essentials of the Christian religion. Facts as to methods and 
processes that have been successful in harmonizing Japanese and Americans 
would be widely reported, such as those that have been so successful at 
Livingston. 

Businessmen might well make efforts to secure Japanese partners, es- 
pecially in enterprises in which Japanese labor is employed to advantage. 
Joint stock farming corporations might well be formed. 

Where families of American, Japanese, Chinese, Portuguese, Mexican, 
Italian, Armenian, or other races are found in a single community, it is 
highly important that an Inter-Racial Community Council should be formed 
of the most broadminded individuals of each group. Regular meetings 
would promote mutual acquaintance. Common activities in promoting com- 
mon interests of the community, such, for instance, as recreational facilities, 
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lecture courses, patriotic celebrations, school improvements, offering of 
prizes to children for definite agricultural achievements, promotion of tree 
planting activities and other methods for beautifying the town, and number- 
less similar general interests, would go far toward reducing race misunder- 
standing, and in promoting mutual appreciation and goodwill as well as 
in creating community unity and community loyalty. It is clear that the 
race question can be solved in any community only by the coming together, 
and mutual cooperation of the better elements in that community. State 
and County Inter-Racial Councils also may be necessary in order to 
secure the establishment and wholesome functioning of local Inter-Racial 
Councils. 

A federal legislative program is also necessary. All Asiatics who 
are lawfully in the United States should be guaranteed and should be 
given equal treatment with that accorded to every other group of for- 
eigners and. aliens among us. The Fourteenth Amendment should be 
scrupulously observed. Laws that conflict with treaty obligations should 
be repealed. Standards for naturalization should be raised and all who 
duly qualify for citizenship and desire to be naturalized should be granted 
this privilege, just as it is granted to individuals of every other continent 
All racially discriminatory and therefore humiliating laws should be re- 
pealed.* 

In order to overcome particular abuses, state laws may be needed to 
prevent unfair racial combinations in restraint of trade, unnecessary Sun- 
day work, excessive hours of labor, unsanitary or immoral living condi- 
tions. Legislation fitted to prevent the development of congested areas of 
a single people or race may also be desirable. 

Laws forbidding the purchase of agricultural lands by any aliens, even 
in the names of their minor children, may perhaps be desirable in case 
naturalization is open to all who are properly qualified. This would be a 
powerful incentive to citizenship. Surely aliens who plan for permanent 
life in America as is indicated by purchase of farm lands, should be Amer- 
ican citizens. All such laws should of course be general and apply equally 
to all aliens and all races. 

It is assumed throughout the above sketch, but perhaps should be ex- 
plicitly stated, that the policy here advocated does not contemplate or pro- 



*The Congressional legislation now needed has been embodied in two bills, one 
drafted by Mr. Taft, endorsed by the American Bar Association and introduced in 
the present Congress by Senator Kellogg (S. 1943), the other prepared by the Na- 
tional Committee for Constructive Immigration Legislation in cooperation with Senator 
Sterling, and introduced by him (S. 1253). Two pamphlets describing these measures 
may be secured from the National Committee (105 East 22nd St., New York City), 
entitled "America's Relations with Asia and Asiatics*' (10 cents), and "The Next 
Step in Immigration Legislation" (25 cents). The latter has eight two-color diagrams 
showing immigration to the United States classified by race, sex and year since 1908. 
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pose further Japanese immigration. Either the Gentlemen's Agreement 
should be continued or some substitute found equally effective in restraining 
new Japanese labor immigration from entering the United States. If the 
Gentlemen's Agreement is to be continued, and if it is shown to be de- 
fective in certain respects, the Japanese Government would unquestionably 
give favorable consideration to suggestions for its improvement. The ques- 
tion of the dual citizenship, and dual military obligations of American- 
born children of Japanese parentage is one that should receive careful study 
by both governments and a mutually satisfactory solution should be found. 
The difficulties of the situation, however, are more theoretical than practical. 
They can be removed by the application of a little common sense on both 
sides. 

Such a policy as this, followed out constantly for two or three decades, 
would gradually solve the Japanese problem in an American and honor- 
able way. American-born Japanese under such conditions would absorb 
American ideals, modes of life and standards of labor. The strenuous, 
economic competition of the Japanese now complained of would gradually 
vanish as the American-born and American trained children take the place 
of their foreign-born parents. These children would be as characteristic- 
ally American as the American-born children of any other foreign people. 
Sunday labor and excessive hours of work would automatically cease and 
also the agricultural labor of wives and young children. 

The rising generation of Japanese would be distributed industrially 
and economically and absorbed psychologically and doubtless politically 
into the general community, which condition furnishes the most hopeful 
method for preventing the rise of Japanese group consciousness. There 
would be a strong tendency of English-speaking Japanese to scatter, thus 
serving to reduce the over population in areas now congested. 

The foregoing moral, educational and legislative program for solving 
the Japanese problem on the Pacific Coast appears to the writer to be the 
only one in which there is the least hope of success. Its weakness lies in 
the fact that it is neither sensational nor "political," nor will it secure 
striking immediate results. 

The policies proposed, however, by the California Oriental Exclusion 
League can secure no salutary results whatever. They will only aggravate 
the situation. The Japanese are here with their wives and children. To 
get rid of them is out of the question, they are here to stay. How is 
California going to deal with them? In a spirit of bitter condemnation, 
twisted statistics, distorted half truths, and increasingly obnoxious and 
economically discriminatory legislation aimed at "aliens ineligible for 
citizenship?" Such a spirit and such laws will produce only increasing 
mutual animosity. This is no solution. The only hopeful alternative 
would seem to be somewhat along the lines here urged. 
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